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Searching the Arctic by Aeroplane 


By G. H. BLancuer 


BOUT 80 years the Frank- 
lin expedition, comprising two 
ships and 105 men, was lost in 

the Arctic regions. Their fate aroused 
world-wide interest and for many years 
the Arctic archipelago was searched for 
the lost expedition, by ships during the 
open season and by sledge parties during 
the Winters. Finally, after many years 
had elapsed and after many misadven- 
tures had been experienced, melancholy 
evidence was obtained to show that the 
expedition had ended disasterously. The 
ships had been lost and the men had 
perished from starvation and disease. 

Although the searching parties failed 
to save the members of the ill-fated 
expedition, many useful services were 
performed by them. New lands were 
discovered, coast lines were mapped 
and, not less important, Arctic tradi- 
tions were established that still hold 
and influence men’s thoughts and ac- 
tions in the Far North. 

Last year the news that a 
travelling by aeroplane was lost some- 
where in the Arctic regions received wide 
The aeroplane and 


ago 


party 


public attention 


the scene of action in the Far North 
appealed to the popular imagination and 
the element of disaster awoke public 
sympathy. It was the same locality’as 
that of the Franklin tragedy of 80 
years ago, but the action was funda- 
mentally different. Aeroplanes replaced 
sailing ships and wireless telegraph 
permitted the outside world to follow 
the movements of the search party day 
by day, and ultimately was the means 
by which the lost party sent word of 
their situation and directed the relief 
planes. Instead of years of searching, 
the story of the loss, the search and the 
return, covers the short space of three 
months. No lives were lost in this 
instance, but on account of the nature 
of the craft used in the search, the 
material cost was high. 

The Arctic trip referred to was an 
much larger enterprise 
Dominion Explorers, a 
company formed in 1928, to make a 
mineral exploration of a large part of 
northern Canada, with extensive use of 
aeroplanes. By the following vear the 
activities of the company had 
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a wide field, and bases had been estab- 
lished on Hudson Bay and the Arctic 
coast from which ground and _ aerial 
investigations were being carried on. An 
inspection trip was planned by Col 
MacAlpine, President of the company, 
to cover the operations by an air 
journey from Winnipeg to Hudson Bay, 
and up Chesterfield Inlet to Baker Lake, 
and from there over unknown country 
to Bathurst Inlet on the Arctic « 
where a base had been estab- 
lished. After picking up one 
of their parties near the mouth 
of the Coppermine River they 
would return by way of Great 
Bear Lake and the Mac- 
kenzie River. 

A year before, this would 
have been considered a dar- 
ing undertaking, but during 
the operation in the Far North 
of this and other companies 
many flights had been made 
along the sea coasts and 
through the interior. Prob- 
lems peculiar to northern fly- 
ing had been met and worked » 
out by the skill and pluck of 
the pilots and mechanics en- 
gaged and confidence had 
been established in their abil- 
ity to make any journeys 
required within the range of 
their aeroplanes. i. 

From the experience of the }95, Du 
previous year, August 15th 
was selected as the most 


‘Oast, 


G.H 
who was t 
f Interior 


Limited, 


McGill 





BLANCHET, 
Department 
0 representative 
with Dominion 

during 
was born at Ottawa 1884 
and educated there and at 
University, 
which he graduated B.Sc. 
Mining Engineering in 
During 1906 he fol- 
profession § in 
lumbia and 
Crow's Nest coal-fields. In 
1910 he was surveying in 


British Cx 


into Hudson Bay, a storm carried away 
one of the aeroplanes and it was lost at 


sea. During the same storm the ship 
caught fire and had to be abandoned. 
The boats had scarcely been cleared 


when the fire reached a ton of dynamite 
which formed part of her cargo and she 
blew up. Fortunately in these two seri- 
ous accidents no lives were lost, but 
during the delays involved by them and 
waiting for a new aeroplane to replace 
the one lost, the best flying 
weather of the season slip- 
ped by. 

It was not until September 
7th that the relief aeroplane 
arrived. Meanwhile, at the 
company's base at Tavane, 
250 miles north of Churchill, 
plans had been carefully dis- 
cussed. The route to be fol- 
lowed to the Arctic was con- 
sidered in every detail, and it 
was planned what action 
would be taken in case of 
trouble. 

Two other Dominion Ex- 
plorers’ aeroplanes were to 
make a cross-country journey 
by way of Kazan River to 
sentative Stony Rapids at the east end 
1928-20, Of Lake Athabaska where 
they would unite with those 
of the Arctic party. Septem- 
ber 20th was set as the date 
for the rendezvous. Mean- 
while aeroplanes of the North- 
ern Aerial Mineral Explor- 


trom 


favourable time to start, and 
plans were made for a quick 
trip by two super-aeroplanes. 
The trip was venturesome in 
the sense that any new pion- 
eering effort is an adventure, 
but the element of risk was 
small, and with two aero- 
planes and at a favourable 


western Canada with the 
Topographical Survey and 
was surveyor of base lines 
in Northern Alberta, Sas- 
katchewan and Manitoba 
till 1920. He has also done 
survey work in the North 
West Territories including 
part of Mackenzie River, 
Great Slave Lake and ex- 
peditions in the country to 
the north and east to the 
Coppermine, Thelan and 
Dubawnt Rivers, and in the 
vicinity of Hudson Bay and 


ation Company in charge of 
Vance and Reid had left 
Baker Lake and crossed to 
Bathurst Inlet and_ thence 
returned to civilization by the 
Mackenzie River. The 
weather had been generally 
good and fairly steady but 
this was the last of the fine 





season it was considered 
almost negligible. Plans were care- 
fully made, but they were disorgan- 
ized by what is known in shipping and 
other contracts as ‘“‘acts of God’’. The 
journey from Winnipeg to Churchill on 
Hudson Bay was delayed by the smoke 
from numerous forest fires along the 
route. At Churchill, while waiting for 


the arrival of the company’s ship which 
was approaching on its second journey 


the Arctic coast. 


weather until the freezing of 
the lakes cleared the mists which had 
hung over the land. Few people had 
heard of the Northern Aerial Mineral 
Exploration flight over practically the 
same route and at the same season as 
that of the Dominion Explorers’ party. 
The element of good luck in weather 
conditions permitted it to be carried out 
successfully and with little serious diffi- 
culty. A successful operation seldom 
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The dotted line in the above map shows the route taken by the 
searchers in their effort to locate the lost MacAlpine party. 
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The wreck i the Fort 


ld,’ Hudson Bay 


C Hesters 


Reminiscent of 


Franklin's ships, held in the Arctic ice and drifted over by the winter gales 


has the popular appeal of adventure, 
which must be supplied by uncertainty 
and disaster. What was a comparatively 
simple operation with clear skies and 
good visibility became a hazardous one 
a few days later when low mists made 
navigation difficult and the start of ice 
formation made landings dangerous. 
On September 8th word was received 
at the Tavane base that the Arctic party 
had left Baker Lake and preparations 
were made for the journey to Lake 
Athabaska to meet them there. This 
involved a 700-mile cross-country flight, 


much of it over unknown territory. This 
was about the same distance as from 
Baker to Bathurst and the flying con- 
ditions and terrain were somewhat sim- 
ilar. The conditions we encountered 
were much the same as those which faced 
the Arctic party and forewarned us of 
what we might expect when later we 
turned northward again on the search. 

It was necessary to relay a gasoline 
cache ahead. The planes set out on the 
9th facing a strong north-wester and fly- 
ing amongst snow squalls with visibility 
at times so poor that they were forced 
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A forced landing at Dubawnt Lake on the flight from Stony to Beverly Lake 


to land. The objective, Lake Angicuni 
on the upper Kazan, was reached but 
fuel consumption was very heavy. 
misty clouds settled on the land and 
made flying impossible until the 12th, 
when they returned, making heavy 
weather amongst small snow flurries. 
\gain the mists settled. The weather 
became colder and snow continued to 
gather on the land. It was not until the 
18th that the clouds lifted sufficiently to 
permit our departure and then under 
extremely unfavourable conditions, fin- 
ally through mists resting on the land, 
we made the journey to Angicuni. The 


The 


next day was almost clear but calm and 
without a wind our heavily loaded planes 
could not take off. September 20th was 
the date for our rendezvous at Lake 
Athabaska. The clouds had formed 
again and their ragged undersurface 
was scarcely 100 feet high. A moderate 
wind and occasional breaks in the clouds 
gave sufficient promise that conditions 
might improve. 

Everything that could be spared was 
discarded, including mooring anchors, 
and we succeeded in taking off. Kazan 
River was followed, often flying as low 
as 100 feet, with questionable land- 


Tavane, west coast of Hudson Bay, the Dominion Explorers’ base from which the aerial expeditions 


set out. Early snou 


of the Fall leaves innumerable boulders uncovered, a condition which made 


searching extremely difficult 
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ing places below us in case of trouble. 
At one time the river was lost for half 
an hour and we had to travel according 
to the direction given by the lake waves, 
assuming the wind to be still from the 
same quarter, and also assuming that 
we had left the river on our right. The 
country below was poorly supplied with 
lakes but fortunately the clouds began to 
lift and break and when we obtained 
sufficient altitude to get a good view 
landmarks became clear. The remainder 


of the journey was comparatively simple 
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course, if bad weather should be en- 
countered, of going down and waiting 
until it would clear. 

At Stony Rapids the late Summer was 
just merging into the Autumn. Winter 
and the freeze-up were months away 
and travel from there south to the 
railway was comparatively simple. The 
north, with its advancing Winter, was 
behind us. Our one worry was the 
northern party, but we fully expected 
their arrival after the weather 
steadied. Wireless messages commenced 


soon 


In formations of two, three and four, the aeroplanes swept wide stretches of country much of 
which had never been seen before by white men. 


and the sky clear when we reached the 
height of land. After living more than 
a year in the open plains, the sight of 
trees below us, spruce, tamarack and 
birch in their Autumn colouring, was a 
great satisfaction, both in themselves 
and in the sense of security which the 
woods offer. 

We arrived at Stony Rapid on the 
date set for the rendezvous but found 
no word of the Arctic party. This did 
not occasion any concern, as we judged 
they must have experienced weather 
conditions at least as bad as we had. 
They had planned to take the safe 


to reach us showing that concern was 
being felt over the delay, but it was not 
until September 24th, when we received 
word from the newly-established wireless 
station at Bathurst Inlet reporting the 
non-arrival of Col. MacAlpine and his 
aeroplanes, that we were concerned. 
This meant definitely that some accident 
had occurred, for it was practically 
impossible that during the three weeks 
the weather conditions had been such 
that the comparatively short flight 
between Baker Lake and Bathurst could 
not have been made. 
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The organization of an aerial search 
was proceeded with rapidly and the 
writer was asked to take charge of the 
expedition. On the evening of the 24th, 
two Western Canada Airways’ Fokker 
Wasp aeroplanes arrived with pilots 
Brown and Hollick-Kenyon. The situa- 
tion was discussed and plans were made. 
Although we knew that the season was 
almost too late for pontoon flying we 
also knew that many weeks must elapse 
before skiis could be used and it was felt 
that all possible efforts should be made 


idge Bay the Arctic party was picked up on November 6th and brought back to the main- 
1mundsen's old ship 


Bay Maud" 


continue north with full loads. At 
Beverly Lake, where the Arctic party 
had a gasoline cache, an examination of 
any evidence would be made. 

They would then continue along the 
proposed route towards Bathurst Inlet. 
At Pelly Lake one plane would give up 
spare fuel and return to Dubawnt Lake. 
With the fourth plane I proposed to 
continue to Bathurst and carry on with 
the search until successful or till freeze- 
up, when relief planes could come in 
from the south 


ts in the background. Her wireless sent word 


of the arrival of the lost party 


to use what time was left before freeze- 
up in attempting to bring relief to the 
stranded party At the same time 
supplies of gasoline and food and Winter 
aeroplane equipment should be gathered 
at some point which would permit an 
early use of ski-equipped planes. 

For the pontoon dash it was decided 
to start with four aeroplanes with full 
oads of gasoline from Stony Rapids and 
follow down Dubawnt River. At Dub- 
awnt Lake two would drop all the 
gasoline they could spare and return to 
Stony Rapids and continue relaying 
fuel to that point. The other two would 


The aeroplane selected for the trip 
through was one of the Dominion Ex- 
plorers’ fleet, piloted by “‘Bill’’ Spence. 
It originally had been called the ‘City 
of New York” and had been flown most 


of the way around the world. Under its 
new ownership it had travelled extensive- 
ly about the sub-Arctics and its pilot 
had had a varied experience of both 
aerial and ground travel in the north. 
September 25th was fair but with 
insufficient wind to take off with heavily 
loaded planes. The next morning, how- 
ever, a fresh wind permitted an early 
start and high broken clouds promised 
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The S.O. piloted by Brown, 


herght of land by mists, and later, 


Ultimately the crews of these two planes were picked up by 


good flying conditions. As we proceeded 


towards the height of land we again 
encountered our old enemy, low misty 
clouds which forced us down lower and 
lower. The four aeroplanes in formation 
made a striking picture as they headed 
off into the north and the uncertainties 
of the task ahead impressed all of the 
little party engaged. Again the forest 
dwindled below us from the “strong 
woods” of the Indians to scattered 
clumps and dwarfs, while herds of cari- 
bou, gathered at the edge of the forest, 
became startled and sought shelter 
from the noise of our engines. Then 
once more the great open plains lay below 
us, bleak and inhospitable. Bad weather 
forced us down for a time on the upper 
Dubawnt and throughout made flying 
unpleasant. Dubawnt Lake was reached 
in the early afternoon. As soon as 
gasoline could be unloaded, Sutton and 
Kenyon started back. By the time 
Spence and Brown had loaded gasoline 
the dull light under the low clouds had 
dimmed into early twilight. We con- 
sidered it inadvisable to proceed, and 


when bringing reltef to Spence's party, 
taking off, the fatlure of the undercarriage caused a crash 


was also forced down at the 


salvaged S.0 


Crutkshanks in the 


made camp. During the night snow fe!! 
and we awoke to a cheerless prospect of 
snow-covered land and low clouds. As 
the sun rose the mist was observed to be 
thin and broken and we decided to make 
an attempt to get through. 

Dubawnt Lake is a vast body of water 
with deeply indented shorelines and 
many islands and back from its shores 
are other large lakes. On account of 
our restricted view great care had to be 
taken to avoid getting astray among 
islands or adjoining lakes. Small snow 
squalls alternated with bright flashes of 
sun. 

Towards the northern end of the lake 
deep bays would have necessitated con- 
siderable detours or risky crossings of 
the open water towards what might be 
either islands or points. Rather than do 
this we landed and spent an hour o1 
two on a beautiful sandy beach. The sun 
streamed down on us bright and warm, 
while all about us squalls of snow ob- 
scured the view. It was a most peculiar 
situation and we were finally persuaded 
to take the air by the brightness over- 
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head, only to find ourselves, after a short 
flight, again picking our way amongst 
the snow squalls and holding our direct- 
ion with difficulty. A fortunate course 
brought us to the lake and we followed 
the river and lake expansions. As we 


proceeded north we observed the ponds 
and sheltered bays to be frozen and a 
high range of hills to the east of Wharton 
Lake was completely covered with snow. 
Where the river cuts through these hills 
it occupies a deep gorge-like valley and 


is almost continuous rapids with no 
lakes on either side for landings. To 
make it worse the clouds forced us down 
near the level of the hill tops. Fortunate- 
ly it was not for long and our engines 
behaved well. \We reached Beverly Lake 
in the early afternoon and found the 
gasoline cache after some searching. The 
evidence here was plain. The party had 
camped one night, taken on their gasol- 
ine and continued. 

\We took a short flight to the north- 
ward The situation there was not 
promising. Lakes there were few and 
small and all the smaller ones were 
frozen. The country rises in long slopes 
featured by sand and boulder moraines 


lacing a cache of gasoline is one of the big problems of flying in the north 
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and the river which we had proposed to 
follow was dry and in a short distance 
its sandy valley forked into many 
branches. The clouds rested on the 
higher land. It was impossible to 
attempt a crossing under these condi- 
tions and we returned and camped at 
Beverly Lake. 

We now experienced a trying condi- 
tion: the weather became mild for the 
season, with little wind, and the low 
cloud banks held over the country day 
after day. 

The next morning, September 28th, 
we made another attempt to fly north- 
ward but again met impossible conditions 
and were forced to return. After a 
consultation we decided to fly to Baker 
Lake, 140 miles eastward, where we 
could get gasoline and be in wireless 
communication at the Dominion Ex- 
plorers’ base there. 

At Baker Lake plans were re-organ- 
Gasoline and food supplies were 
extremely limited but arrangements 
were made with the Department of 
Railways and Canals to get the use of a 
tug and small cargo boat at Churchill 
to bring what was necessary to Baker 


ized. 


Transportation is 


difficult and costly but the safety factor is dependent on good bases well furnished with fuel and 


supplies 
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The Arctic party shown above 
and carried emergency rations for a 
undertook to bring them to the fort 


equipment or knowledge of the country would probably have ended in disaster 


were furnished with clothes for Fall conditions but not for Winter 
few weeks, 
An attempt to work their own way out with the lack of proper 


nets and rifles. They met Eskimos here who 


(Colonel MacAlpine 


ts fourth from the right.) 


Lake. This was then decided on as the 
main base of operations until Bathurst 
could be reached and it was arranged to 


Search pilots Spence (left) and Brown carried 

on the pontoon flying and bore the brunt of the 

searching along the Arctic coast. Both ulti- 

mately lost their planes crossing the height of 
land on the return journey. 


send three more aeroplanes with Winter 
equipment from Stony to Baker Lake. 
Then followed a period of uncertain 


weather, now mild and misty and then 


cold and stormy. Whenever it offered 
the slightest prospect we made attempts 
to proceed io Bathurst. We could follow 
the waterways to the westward as far 
as Beverly Lake, even under bad flying 
conditions, but to cross the height of 
land we required visibility for naviga- 
tion and height for safety on account of 
the frost-bound lakes, but day after day 
the clouds rested on the hills. On one 
occasion, returning in the late twilight, 
we observed a column of smoke and for a 
moment had hopes that it was a signal 
from the lost party but investigation 
proved it to be an Eskimo encampment. 
They were afforded the amusement of 
watching the two planes circling close 
over their heads. 

The night of October 2nd blew half 
a gale and during the morning the sky 
cleared for the first time since early 
September. We flew inland and made 
the crossing of the height of land at an 
altitude of 8,000 feet. As we approached 
Back River a hazy horizon developed 
into a low lying cloud bank which 
spread across the north and was moving 
rapidly southward. We were forced to 
descend under it and found ourselves in 
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the familiar situation, flying through 
ragged curtains of mist, a couple of 
hundred feet off the ground. 

We followed down Back River to 
Pelly Lake, both of which were partly 
frozen. Pelly Lake was on the route 
proposed by the Arctic party but our 
search revealed no sign of life along the 
river or lake shores. We did not have 
sufficient gasoline to reach Bathurst and 
it would have been folly to attempt the 
flight with frozen lakes and low misty 
clouds. We returned to the bright 
sunlight and again climbed to a good 
altitude and returned to Baker Lake, 
passing under the edge of the mist bank 
which had already moved as far as Thel- 
on River. 

Gasoline was practically exhausted 
and several days of some promise were 
lost until the arrival of the steamer with 
supplies on the 7th. On October 9th, 
three aeroplanes arrived from Stony 
Rapids, piloted by Cruikshanks and 
Kenyon of Western Canada Airways, 
and Vance of Northern Aerial Mineral 
Exploration. 

Ice was now forming along the shores 
of Baker Lake whenever the wind was 
stilled but would be broken up by the 
next blow. Final attempts were made 
with Spence and Vance to cross to 
Bathurst, carrying Winter ski equip- 
ment, on October 10th, 11th and 12th. 
The first two days light winds made it 
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“Our Black Gang,"’ the name applied to 

the staff of mechanics. It was laregly due to 

their capable work, carried on under all kinds 

of weather and with a scarcity of materials, 

that kept the planes in safe condition for their 
di fhic ult service 


impossible for the overloaded planes to 
take off, while on the 12th a fresh wind 
and low temperature coated the planes 


Working on thin ice, with little equipment, the salvage of the S.Q. was a notable achievement. She 
was later successfully flown out and at one time was the only one of the fleet in service. 
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with ice and finally forced abandonment 
of pontoon flying All planes were 
hauled out and work started changing 
the pontoons to skiis. Next morning the 
bay was frozen across. 

Pontoon flying was now definitely 
over and in spite of every possible effort 
it had been impossible to reach the 
Arctic on account of the mist banks 


planes were resting and the waves and 
drift ice damaged the tail and elevators 
of Vance’s plane beyond repair. The 
salvage of this plane in the dark stormy 
evening was an operation that would 
have been difficult under normal con- 
ditions. 

The rough ice driven in by the storm 
set and new ice spread out beyond. 





Ther ugh ice and nard snow in the Far North ¢ 


which probably form there, and are driv- 
en inland by the north-westerly winds of 
the season. The bank travels rapidly as 
we had experienced on our Pelly Lake 
flight, and to be caught by it inland 
would leave a pilot in an awkward 
predicament with Winter rapidly ad- 
vancing. 

Nothing remained to be done but to 
prepare for ski flying and to wait for ice 
to form on Baker Lake. The party now 
numbered 12 men and the problem of 
housing and feeding them became a 
serious one. The mechanical staff were 
fully employed equipping the skiis and 
improvising for what was missing. Strong 
winds kept breaking up the ice which 
formed during every period of calm. 

A gale from the east on the 17th 
undercut the frozen beach on which the 


ire 


aeroplanes 
and most accidents are due to the fatlure of that portion of the plane to withstand the rough usage 


very hard n the undercarriage 


Four planes were set out on the shore 
ice on the 21st and all preparations 
were made for a start next day. The 
shore rim of ice was rough and the new 
ice too thin. This forced us to take off 
along the shore regardless of the wind 
and led to trouble next day. Spence 
started ahead to test the take-off with 
a fresh cross wind. As soon as the lift 
started the wind gave the plane a side 
drift towards the new ice while the skiis 
still dragging through rough ice preven- 
ted it reaching take-off speed. In 
stopping the tail ski was broken and the 
day was lost making repairs. Weather 
improved with the cold but was still 
uncertain. 

The mist banks still drifted about and 
would change a promising morning into 
impossible flying weather before noon. 
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Weather reports from Bathurst threw 
some light but there remained the great 
stretch of interior country which had its 
own weather and that had been found 
to be bad. Then too, ice on the Arctic 
coast had been slow in forming and we 


had no assurance that we could land 
there 
Mild, dull and misty weather during 


the next two days made flying impos- 
sible. For the journey ahead of us we 
needed the sun for navigation and clear 
air and good visibility for searching. 
The early morning of October 25th 
was unpromising and reports from Bath- 
urst were but it commenced to 
clear about eight and we lost no time 
making final preparations, and by nine 


pr Or, 
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should get through to the Arctic. The 
country was now completely covered 
with snow and presented a much more 
cheerful picture than the dull browns and 
greys of Autumn. 

Fifty miles to the west we met the 
clouds and by the time Beverly Lake 
was reached we were fiying low in a 
misty atmosphere. We turned north- 
ward but soon the air became too misty 
to hold our course and flying too danger 
ous for a formation of four. At the first 
thin spot we climbed above the cloud 
bank. Brown in the S. O. soon appeared 
a few miles to the west and Kenyon in 
the S. L. off to the east but Cruikshanks 
in the S. Q. failed to appear. We circled 
till satished that he must have landed, 


“* gloome’’—anside the igloo 


conditions in the Arctic, 





While the white man suffers when forced to put up with primitive 
the Eskimos live in comfort in the snow house and secure a satisfactory 


livelthood from the country and suitable clothing from the skins of the animals that dwell there 


o'clock were up and signalled the wireless 
station to report our departure. Just a 
month had passed since, with a similar 
formation of four, we had set out into 
the north from Stony Rapids. Now, 
with skiis and frozen lakes, the country 
offered innumerable landing places. A 
bright sun and clear sky raised our 
spirits and gave promise that at last we 


then proceeded to the first big hole in 
the mist and landed on a lake. 

The weather remained misty all day 
and we were forced to set up camp. A 
cold raw day settled into a sharp frost 
at night and day broke bright and clear. 

We were soon up and away and had 
the satisfaction of almost at once seeing 
S. Q. rising from a lake a few miles away 
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Changing from pontoons to sktis 


There is a period in Fall when netther pontoons nor sktis can 


be used but it is possible that a modified form of wheels will permit flying during the interval 


and with a united fleet again and relieved 
minds we set on our course to Pelly Lake. 

To the north and north-west visibility 
was perfect but across the south lay our 
mist bank of the day before. This 
demonstrated the necessity to travel 
when you can and as far as you can when 
flying under such conditions. To wait 
for ideal weather that would carry 
through a long flight would mean not 
flying at all. 

We reached Pelly Lake and set our 
course from it as nearly as_ possible 
along that which the Arctic party prop- 
osed to follow and spread out several 
miles apart. The vast white-covered 
plain that lay stretched out before us 
was dotted by innumerable black rocks 
which took every imaginable form. We 
assumed that an encampment would be 
well marked and that there would be 
movement about it; at the same time 
we had little expectation of finding the 
lost party in the interior, but were 
confident that they were down some- 
where on the Arctic coast 

The country between Back River and 
the Arctic coast is plain of moderate 
relief crossed by several large rivers 
flowing to the sea. Our course took us 
across the headwaters of these, where 
lakes were numerous. 


Further north the country appeared 
to be more deeply covered with glacial 
drift and the rivers flow through deep 


valleys with few lakes and southward 
the country becomes more rocky and 


rugged, proceeding west. Lakes there 
are few and small. Still farther west the 
ramparts of the Bathurst mountains 
rise abruptly from the plain. Over and 
beyond the mountains we could see the 
black line of open water in Bathurst 
Inlet,—our first view of the Arctic. 
We reached Bathurst at about the 
point towards which we had directed 
our course, a little to the north of 
Gordon Bay. The southern part was 
frozen but the ice looked bad and was 
much broken by cracks. The mountains 
form the shore line and the islands are 
high and rugged. We followed the coast 
southward with no landings beneath us 
until the gap of Burnside River opened 
up to the west and near its mouth we 
found the buildings of the Burnside 
base. We had no knowledge of ice 
conditions but found it looking better in 
the shelter amongst the islands near the 
base and made a careful examination. 
The observations were reassuring and 
a clean stretch of ice was selected on 
which Spence landed. The ice proved 
to be rubbery and he made for the 
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rough ice near shore at full speed and 
reached it safely. S. O. followed and 
also made shore, but S. Q., while crossing 
a piece of smooth ice in the same tracks 
suddenly broke through and the plane 
settled until its wings rested on the ice. 
Fortunately the trap door of the Fokker 
cockpit opens upwards and permitted 
crew to climb out by it. S. L. 
safely and reached rough ice 


the 
landed 
outside. 

An examination showed the ice to be 
about four inches thick and we were 
informed that the smooth outer ice had 
only become safe with the cold weather 
of the previous night. At times we were 
impatient of delays and with the 
progress made but our last attempt to 
use pontoons the day before ice formed 
on Baker Lake, our take-off with skiis 
from its narrow rim with thin ice beyond 
and this first landing on the Arctic the 
day after it set was convincing evidence 
that no opportunities were being neg- 
lected. 

Our expectations had not been great 
of finding traces of the party on this 
trip. A wide strip had been covered with 
excellent visibility and the only sign of 
life observed was a small herd of 
caribou 


Crossing Dease Strait. 
formation 


Cambridge Bay alternately through rough pressure ice and patches of rubbery young ice. 


At the Burnside base we found com- 
fortable quarters and abundant supplies 
but only a limited quantity of gasoline. 
The main supply was at the Hudson's 
Bay Company's establishment, 60 miles 
to the north where the wireless station 
was located. The ice there was not yet 
strong enough to land on. 

To economize gasoline we proposed 
to make two plane flights, leaving us 
one in reserve. It was impossible to 
attempt to salvage the S. Q. until 
heavier ice formed. 

Our theory of the location of the mis- 
sing party was based on the original 
discussion of routes and plans at Tavane 
and our knowledge of the subsequent 
weather conditions. We figured that 
bad weather had made cross-country 
navigation too difficult and they had 
decided to go north in case of trouble to 
avoid possible danger of passing Bathurst 
on the south. They would naturally 
follow a river, at least until the Arctic 
was sighted. The position of Ellice River 
made it the most likely one to follow. 
There were only two reasonable causes 
of trouble, out of gasoline or frozen in 
on a small lake. We had found even 
medium sized lakes open in late Septem- 
ber so it did not seem likely that they 


The Fall sets in early but later mild weather and storms delayed the ice 
Finally the Eskimos decided that conditions were safe and the crossing was made to 


Whale 


the party was camped on the north side of Kent Peninsula the search planes passed south of it 
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The Burnside base ts sttuated near the foot of Bathurst Inlet and it served as the headquarters 
f the party during the search operations 


could have been caught in this way. All 
pointed to the likelihood of shortage of 
fuel. \We knew that they had had trouble 
taking off at Baker Lake and all the 
winds about that time had been head- 
winds for them. The most likely locality 
was somewhere just too short of their 
destination to make it by land and this 
pointed to the section of the Arctic 
Coast between Ellice River and Bath- 
urst. Consequently this was selected for 
our first search 

October 27th broke fine with a mod- 
erate south wind and by nine-twenty 


oS heel 
.**- 


Spence and Brown had heated up their 
engines and we took off. We headed 
eastward to make the shortest crossing 
of the mountain and then turned in a 


north-easterly direction to pick up one 


of the heads of Ellice River. We crossed 
the line of travel of the previous day and 
shortly afterward reached a small stream 
flowing in the right direction for Ellice 
River. The fair wind drove us rapidly 
northward, while below us our small 
stream united with another and grew 
into a large river flowing through a 
deeply cut valley with terraced and cut 





The ruins of Back'’s Winter quarters at Fort Reliance on the east side of Great Slave Lake. Here 
the party was held up while ice formed on the southern lakes. 
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banks Presently the Arctic came in 
view with heavy mist banks rising from 
open leads and spreading over the land. 
We had to descend below the clouds 
as we approached the coast. <A small 
shack formerly occupied by the Hudson's 
Bay Company could be seen on the left 
bank near the river’s mouth. We looked 


anxiously for signs of life but to our 
disappointment we found that it was 
deserted However we landed and 


in doing so startled a fox and a wolf. 
An examination showed that no one 
had been here for months at least. 

Che search of the coast westward was 
the one considered most promising but 


sets in the Ul 


When the cold weather 
Starting 


an nour 


we hesitated to undertake it in its pres- 
ent misty condition. The mountains 
reach the coast about 50 miles west of 
Ellice River and from there to Burnside 
they form the high and rugged coast. 
The sea ice was not yet safe. Should the 
mist be lower to the west flying condi- 
tions would be very bad with few landing 
places among the hills and visibility for 
searching poor. However we decided 
to make the attempt. We had heard of a 
native gathering place at the mouth of 
the Koogaryuk River at Dease Point 
and proposed to examine this locality. 
We started back at noon, Brown 
following the bottoms of the bays and 
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Spence examining the points and inner 
islands. To quote from my log: 

“Queen Maud Gulf seems to be mostly 
frozen over but the mist restricts our 
view. The coast line is difficult to deter- 
mine as the low land with hills shades 
imperceptibly to the sea with islands, 
all covered with snow. In the north 
after Winter sets in, there is little to 
distinguish one place from another. 

‘Passing Dease Point we can see no 
sign of life and Brown has made no 
signal. We are concerned with the low 
mist and high land ahead.” 

(At this point, as we afterwards 
learned, we flew over or near the stranded 





must be drained and both it and the engine heated before 
Wath the primitive equipment that can be carried this is a tedious operation that requires 
or more 


planes. The party had left but Eskimos 
who were there reported that they 
could hear but not see the planes). 

‘We have crossed Labyrinth Bay and 


should have the narrow neck of Kent 
Peninsula ahead. It cannot be dis- 
tinguished from the island-filled sea 


we have been flying over. It is very misty 
to the north and the mountains which 
now form the coast nearly reach the 
low clouds. 

“One p.m. The coast-line is swinging 
more and more to the south so, although 
we have not seen Kent Peninsula, we 
must have crossed it. It is difficult 
keeping contact with Brown, who is 
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flying over the mountains some distance 
inland. Curtains of mist come down 
between us, at times giving the impres- 
sion that the other plane is lost in the 
clouds. 

“Two o'clock. At Gordon Bay and 
with the home range in sight, it is 
somewhat clearer in Bathurst Inlet. 
This ends an extremely uncomfortable 
and disappointing trip.” 

We planned to continue combing the 
country to the east of Bathurst Inlet 
and later if necessary westward towards 
the Coppermine, though we did not 
believe in any possibility of finding the 
lost party there. We also planned a 
trip along the north coast of Kent 
Peninsula and the south coast of Vic- 
toria Island. The total supply of gasoline 
was small and there was a definite limit 
to the amount of travel we could do. 

From October 28th until November 
3rd the weather was mild and visibility 
was poor to nil. The party was engaged 
on the salvage of the S.Q. An observa- 
tion flight by Spence on the 31st found 
general conditions too poor to attempt 
a flight. In landing, an improvised 
undercarriage fitting sheared off and 
the plane dropped on the port wing. 
Fortunately it was near the end of the 
landing run and did no serious damage. 

The 3rd was bright and cold. The en- 
gines were heated up and an observation 


flight showed promising conditions to 
the north-east. With three planes, 
Spence, Brown and Kenyon, we left at 
10 o'clock, intending to sweep the 
country between Ellice River and the 
mountains. On the outbound journey a 
wide stretch of country was covered with 
our right flank on Ellice River and our 
left on the Koogaryuk. A single komatik 
with two natives were seen on the upper 
Ellice River. Ten miles back from the 
Arctic Coast, while Spence circled to 
hold his position, the other two planes 
passed over the country at the mouth 
of the Koogaryuk and in plain sight of 
Dease Point. (Again being within 
reasonable sight of the stranded planes). 

The return journey covered the coun- 
try to the west with our right flank over 
the eastern edge of the mountains. As 
we proceeded we found that a mist 
bank had moved up from the south-east 
to cover the lower end of Bathurst Inlet 
and extending eastward. We crossed 
the mountains flying above the clouds. 
The higher peaks rose through them, 
appearing like islands, and through 
holes we could see the broken country 
beneath. On reaching the Inlet we 
dropped under the clouds and returned 
to our base. 

This flight completed in a general 
way the search of the country between 
Ellice River and Bathurst Inlet. It was 


oo -. 


At Beverly Lake we found the gasoline cache of the Arctic party and evidence that they had camped 
one night and continued next day. 
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Dease Point Chateau. 
ol were burned. 


considered that any well-marked camp 
with smoke, flares and movement should 
have been seen. On the other hand the 
chances are against recognizing station- 


ary objects under these conditions. In- 
numerable black rocks stand out from 


the snow covered land. These appear 
to take all possible shapes and a flight 
of many hundreds of miles with constant 
searching strains the eyes until these 
black objects may appear to be aero- 
planes or anything else searched for, but 
an object moving arrests the eye in- 
stantly in its contrast to the frozen 
stillness everywhere. 

Generally clear sky with wisps of mist 
on November 4th promised good obser- 
vation. An inspection flight revealed 
mist banks to the south and east but 
fair conditions north-west. We decided 
to search the coast towards Coppermine 
River and left with two planes, Spence 
and Brown. We followed the west coast 
of Bathurst Inlet. When passing the 
Canalaska Trading Company post at 
Hood Peninsula we could see people on 
the ice signalling. We circled low but 
did not like to risk a landing so con- 
tinued westward across Arctic Sound 
and followed the coast. At Kater Point 
the mists began to gather below us with 
a great field across the west and south. 
Before we reached Cape Barrow we had 
been forced to descend under it and 
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A sod house was built and a stove improvised in which scrub, moss and 
Here the party lived till the ce set on the stratt. 


found ourselves on a level with the 
higher cliff, making flying dangerous and 
observation practically impossible. 

We returned to Burnside and found 
it fairly clear to the west and south-west 
and decided without landing to cover 
Burnside River country and that to the 
south between Back River and Bathurst. 
The country to the west is a high rocky 
plateau through which Burnside River 
cuts a deep gorge-like valley. <A 
number of large tributaries come in 
from the south and lakes are small and 
scarce in the first 50 miles. On reaching 
the cloud-bank we turned south-east 
along its edge and later were forced 
easterly following the divide between 
Back River and Bathurst Inlet. In the 
interior, lakes are larger and more numer- 
ous and there are a number of fair sized 
streams. 

Again reaching the clouds we turned 
north-westerly and north along a large 
river which we took for Western River, 
entering Bathurst Inlet at its south- 
ern extremity. During our flight the 
clouds had moved across the inlet and 
our outgoing course. They were ragged 
and broken and we flew above them, 
tracing our guiding river valley through 
rifts. This forced us more and more to 
the west till we realized it must be one 
of the large tributaries of Burnside 
River and that to follow it would mean 
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a long crossing of rugged country without 
lakes and bad for navigation on account 
of the mist. 

The setting sun (three p.m.) shining 
on the soft billowy masses of the clouds 
turned them to gold and crimson. It 
produced a beautiful effect but with the 
below us the situation 
was rather disturbing. Fortunately the 
clouds were somewhat broken over the 
Inlet and we picked our way to the base 
and landed into a dim twilight below 
the clouds. 

November 5th opened clear overhead 
but with mist to the eastward. While 
the engines were being heated up a dog 
team came in sight travelling rapidly. 
As it approached nearer the driver was 
observed to be a native attached to the 
base who had been to the wireless 
station on Hood Peninsula. His excited 
signals suggested important news and 
aeroplanes were forgotten as all ran to 
meet him. He delivered a message which 


read 


rugged country 





The schooner ‘‘ Morso.”’ 


that have carried on the work of exploration in all parts of the world. 


“November 3rd. This morning at ten 
Fort James advised me that MacAlpine’s 
party arrived yesterday at Cambridge 
Bay across the ice from Dease Point...” 

Qur blind searching was ended and 
none too soon as our gasoline supply was 
getting low and we had little expectation 
of success to the west. 

This ends the story as far as it concerns 
searching the Arctic. The operations 
from this time forward were those in- 
volving the transport of the party to 
civilization. Winter was closing in 
rapidly in the north, bringing with it 
peculiar difficulties affecting flying opera- 
tions, cold, storms, and hard drifted 
snow, while to the south the advance 
of Winter was tardy, ice was still unsafe 
and mist still hung over the open water 
of the large lakes. Through these 
adverse conditions the party was brought 
out safely to civilization after nearly a 
month spent en route, and being forced 
to abandon two aeroplanes damaged in 
crossing through the mists of the height 





one of the fast disappearing type of vessels depending chiefly on sail, 


The loss of the ‘‘Morso”’ 


by fire was an indirect cause of the failure of the Arctic party to get through. 
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; ! } bas , one i} bela 
ise Point the planes of the lost party were fore ed down by stormy weather and held 
gasoline It ts expected that the aer planes can be saivaged during the coming 


Summer 





Above the clouds. When the clouds were thin and broken as shown above, we could fly above them, 
but when heavy banks hung low it was necessary to hold beneath. 








Dv ptichinge camp tn the manner siown a a 


ircttc wind, and at the same time permuts 


f 


of land which had been our greatest 
obstacle throughout. 

From the experience certain points 
stand out. The lost party owed their 
safety in a large measure to keeping 
their heads and avoiding panicky actions 
that might have led to disaster, and 
trusting to Eskimo judgment. It was 
chiefly due the latter,'with their know- 
ledge of the country and how to meet 
life and travel in it that they succeeded 
in reaching Cambridge Bay. Wireless 
telegraph played an important part 
during the search and in permitting 
broadcasting of news of the arrival at 
Cambridge Bay and also assisting in the 
journey out. 

The part played by the aeroplane has 
interest from many angles. Flying oper- 
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aeroplane wing acts as a protection ag 


f easy access to the plane tf repairs are necessary 


ations were carried on under conditions 
that would formerly have been con- 
sidered impossible, and their success 
has done much to establish confidence in 
northern flying. Their service for a 
searching operation is inconclusive. 
Twice the vicinity of the stranded 
planes was flown over without seeing 
them but had there been organized 
movement and proper signals they 
would probably have been found. 

Perhaps one of the most interesting 
features, outside those affecting the 
safety of the lost party, is that in this 
adventure the aeroplane took up the 
work formerly undertaken by ship and 
land parties and the aerial staff of pilots 
and mechanics met their difficulties and 
dangers with a spirit equal to that of the 
best Arctic traditions. 















The Eater of Wood 


By H. U. Green 


URING the Winter many moons 
ago, more moons than there are 
needles on the pine tree, Manitou, 
the Good Spirit, it is said, came from 
the skies to give to his Red children and 
the wild folk of their forests the names 
he had chosen for them. From amid the 
flames of a huge council-fire he spoke, 
naming them one by one, and so, in 
turn, he christened the Moose, 
‘““Musu, the Eater of Wood". 
Although scientifically class- 
ified as ‘‘Elk’’, the derivation 
of the Indian name has pre- 
vailed to this day, and 
throughout the “‘moose’’ coun 
try our first Canadians still 
abide by Manitou’s decree 
varying his appellation only 
slightly from tribe to tribe. 
There is no animal amongst 
our fauna more highly esteem- 
ed by all lovers of wild life 
than .this monarch of the 
northern forests. Your first 
encounter is always a subject 


of vivid remembrance even if C@nadian 
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this consideration much skill, energy and 
perseverance are necessary to accomp- 
lish the end. Varied, indeed, are the 
opinions concerning the eyesight of 
moose, but the fact remains, that unless 
caught unawares, hearing and sense of 
smell afford them the means of detecting 
the near presence of predatory enemies 
and also man. 

If, after diligently following 
a fresh moose track, duly re- 
garding the many signs and 
requirements of woodcraft, 
you finally overtake’ the 
quarry you can then observe 
their caution. When browsing 
or chewing the cud their long, 
mule-like ears are constantly 
in motion, one backward, the 
other forward, eager to detect 
the slightest suspicious sound. 
You may be fortunate to 
come upon them resting with- 
out attracting their attention. 
You will then notice that they 
face down-wind, catching any 
unusual scent borne from 


the Royal 


you missed the camera-shot also an amateur photog- behind, while their ears, with 
? : rapher, a writer, and a ¢ ; 
or were merely awestruck by student of Canadian out- orifices protected from the 


the sudden appearance of its 00, life. 


huge bulk. The delights of 
Summer canoe travel on the 
myriad woodland lakes of the 
north are ever heightened by 
such expectations, for moose 
of all ages may be surprised browsing con- 
tentedly upon the lush grass by the mar- 
gin of placid lakes or swimming with 
graceful ease between pine-clad islands 
and the mainland. While swimming one 
has them at a distinct disadvantage, and 
close observation and even actual contact 
becomes a delightful possibility. Your 
camera records the numerous acquaint- 
ances with a vividness of detail unachiev- 
able with their kind elsewhere. 

On other occasions, whether hunting 
with a camera or merely stalking for the 
joy of pitting wits against instinctive 
wariness, the direction of the wind sounds 
the key-note of success. And even with 


He was born in 
London, England, 1884. In 
1903 he came to Canada, 
and four years later joined 
the R.C.M.P. 
photographs in Mr. Green's 
article were taken by 
himself. 
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wind, gather what noises assail 
them from the fore. After their 
flight back-track, you will per- 
ceive that preparatory to 
selecting a suitable place to 
bed they travelled down-wind 
for some distance, leaving the original 
direction of travel obliquely, only to re- 
turn by a detour up-wind close to where 
the divergence occurred. The reason is 
obvious; for ifan enemy follow their tracks 
its presence is made known before escape 
becomes a questionable possibility. 


Most of the 


Towards evening and during the sil- 
ence of the early morning hours they may 
be heard when they withdraw their 
heads from beneath the surface of some 
silent forest pool after gleaning from the 
muddy bottom the tenacious roots of 
water plants which they relish. The 
noise, as they lustily blow the accumu- 
lated mud from their nostrils, has only 
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one meaning to the _ listener—moose. 
Wallows, too, are all about the soggy 
places, from which, when necessity 
demands, they liberally plaster their 
tender underparts with a coating of clay 
as a protection against the annoyance of 
moose flies and other winged pests which 
beset them. Sapling birches and alders 
stripped of leaves far beyond the reach 
of their prehensile lips scatter the 
thickets. To watch a moose straddle 
a small tree, bending it downwards as 
they progress with their browsing, ex- 
plains the nakedness of many saplings 
in the moose country. But there are 
numerous clues to unravel, each with a 
significant story to tell. 

Between Spring and Fall the adult 
sexes remain apart. Silently they move 
among the trees and along the narrow 
woodland paths in a manner which 
removes the slightest suspicion of their 


Within the boundaries of the 


National Parks, 
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presence. With the commencement of 
the mating season, in the Fall of the year, 
much caution is cast to the wind. Even 
their fear of man becomes of lesser 
consequence. Red of eye and with 
restless blood, the bulls pace to and fro, 
hoofs a-clacking and antlers clashing 
through the tangled growths, insistently 
seeking a mate. Their deep guttural 
baritone ‘“‘call,’’ mellowed by distance 
to music, echoes across the lakes and 
bays, oft-times answered by the ful! 
contralto of the cow and, sometimes, 
the challenging reply of a rival. The 
precision with which the male can 
hurriedly locate the exact direction and 
location of an answering reply is un- 
canny, and when this sound is emitted 
from the cupped hands or birch-bark 
horn of the hunter the moose is often 
lured to sure destruction rather than 


conjugal bliss. 


moose live a charmed existence. 
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Photograph by Motion Picture Bureau, Ottawa. 


A moose pausing to catch the slightest sound of approaching danger. 


The Indians of the north, ever alert 
to the discovery of simpler means to 
kill moose, combine the bull’s ‘“‘call”’ 
with clashing the blade of a shed antler 
against a tree. This method is more 
sure of results than mere “‘calling”’ 
alone. It is unquestionably a challenge 
to combat, especially after a bull is 
mated, when the defence of his marital 
acquisition is even more to be desired. 
Their perfect mimicry, too, of a love- 
lorn cow-moose is only excelled by their 


artistry in uttering the crooning tone 
of welcome as the bull approaches their 
hiding place to a merciful death. Never- 
theless, they hold the animal in great 
respect which almost amounts to rever- 


ence. Furnishing, as it does, both food 
and clothing to these forest-loving 
people, a certain dependence is involved 
which breeds a realization of its worth. 

Contrary to popular belief the primi- 
tive Indian is the greatest conserver ol 
big game among those who live by 
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hunting, and not a wanton destroyer 
and waster of wild meat. No part of a 
moose carcass is abandoned which is of 
value. Only the horns, feet and certain 
intestines, together with the bony struc- 
ture of the head, are left as carrion. What 
meat cannot be eaten at the time of 
slaughter is dried for future use. True, 
their method of taking the animal in 
snares and utilizing every means of 
subtlety at their command to effect a 
capture may be deemed unsportsmanlike 
and contrary to the best interests of 
game conservation and protection, but 
with them necessity and not pleasure 
justifies the means to the end. 
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part of valour and safety was more to 
be desired than mere attainment of 
purpose. 

Bull-moose, however, have at least 
one virtue. They are seasonally mon- 
agamous, mating with but one cow 
each year. In this respect they differ 
from other members of the deer family. 

At the conclusion of the mating season 
the pairs remain together until the end 
of Winter. When the deepening snow 
restricts their movements they con- 
gregate in communities, with the juv- 
eniles forming the trodden areas and 
paths in the forest which constitute the 
well known moose ‘“‘yards”. With the 


A close-up of a moose swimming between island and mainland. 


Experiences with moose at the height 
of the mating season may be at once 


varied, interesting and dangerous. On 
one occasion the writer, when in the 
northern Manitoba wilderness intent 
upon animal photography, not only lost 
a good camera but much dignity in a 
hurried retreat before the charge of a 
love-blind bull-moose ‘‘called’’ with the 
intention of obtaining a close-up. Dur- 
ing the endeavour the moment arrived 
when a persistent feeling became mani- 
fest that discretion was really the better 


coming of Spring a general dissolution 
takes place, bulls, cows and immature 
offspring separating and going their 
several ways. 

Towards the end of May the young 
are born. The cow’s first contribution 
to the moose population is one calf. 
Thereafter, two is the usual number 
and, occasionally, three are brought 
into the world. Long-legged youngsters, 
they are as unsteady on their feet as 
young foals. It is not difficult to find 
them hidden in some thicket where they 
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have been placed by their mother while 
she forages As you approach them 
they never think of flight, but rather 
crouch closer to the ground hoping, no 
doubt, that they will not be discovered. 
You may fondle them until they have 
grown sufhciently to become pugnacious. 
If, however, you are inclined to dis- 
regard reasonable discretion, it is well 
to remember the old woodland adage, 
“Don't molest a bear cub unless you 


are prepared to go the limit with its’ 


A bull moose caught by the 


mother”. This, too, applies to baby 
moose, except, in their case, a nearby 
tree affords a safe retreat—if you are 
agile 

The horn growth of the 
quite often perplexing and a matter of 
speculation. The horn is absent in the 
female. The young bulls acquire their 
first spike-like horns during the second 
Summer of life. These are shed the 
following Spring, after which a longer 
pair commence to grow. When the 
third pair are in course of development, 
the well-known palmation appears in 
proportion. With each successive Spring 


males is 
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the horns are shed earlier, and with each 
new growth they become more widely 
palmated until full development is 
attained about the seventh year. Horn 
growth is developed, as with other 
members of the family, from the frontal 
bone, and is covered at first by a soft 
hairy integument known as “‘velvet’’, 
through which the blood courses and 
bony matter is deposited. When the 
horns attain their full size there arises 
at the base of each a ring of tubercles 


camera at close quarters. 


known as the ‘“‘burr’’. This constricts 
and finally obliterates the blood vessels 
supplying the “‘velvet’’, which dries up 
and is rubbed off, leaving the structure 
hard and insensible. Development in 
the adults is complete before the com 
mencement of the mating season. 
Within the boundaries of National 
Parks and Game Preserves live 
a charmed existence. Protection has 
made them lose much of their fear and 
wariness, and camera work and observa- 
tion are easy matters. Within the forests 
of the Northern hinterland, however, 
life is not so exalted. There, the greatest 


moose 





THE EATER OF 


moose is the all-too- 


Intensive conflag- 


enemy of the 
prevalent forest fire 
rations annually destroy vast areas of 
moose country, lessening the available 
Winter food supply to such an extent, 
that, unless a migration to suitable 
surroundings is possible, semi-starvation 
reduces them to emaciation at a time 
when vitality is an urgent need. 


Ces: 
son 


WOOD 


Forest fires also destroy smaller game, 
the mainstay of wolves, who then, of 
necessity, subsist upon the weakened 
moose who have insufficient strength 
to defend themselves. Those managing 
to survive until Spring are often reduced 
to a more pitiful state through the 
onslaught of moose ticks (dermacentor 
albipictus) which have wintered in a 
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The splendour of moon-lit lakes. 
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Typical moose country 


dormant state upon their bodies. The 
blood-suckirg propensities of hundreds of 
these large parasites produces a greater 
debility which may result in death 
before recuperation is achieved. Nor- 
mally, the moose tick has little effect 
on robust animals, unless badly infested, 
except causing discomfort. 

The wide distribution of moose 
throughout the Northern areas of conif- 
erous forest and the comparative acces- 
sibility of their domain to many centres 
of civilization enhances their aesthetic 
value to no small degree. Whether you 
pursue this fine animal with a camera or 
simply invade its habitat for the joy 
of becoming acquainted with its daily 
life, the undertaking affords an incentive 
to seek recreation and knowledge in the 
forest solitudes. 

Whatever success the quest may hold, 
the unknown noises of the night, the 
splendour of moon-lit lakes, the odour 
of birch-wood camp-fires, and the ways 
of the kindred of the wild will at least 
lead to a closer relationship with Mother 
Nature and to a forgetfulness of the 
cynicisms of shopworn existence in 
crowded places. 


Swimming with graceful ease. 





Landscape Rugs in Quebec 


By Marjorie MacLaucGHiin 


HE making of hooked rugs is not 

a new industry, and it not 

confined to any one people or 
country Hooked rugs were made 
hundreds of vears ago in France, 
England, Scotland, and probably other 
countries in Europe. They are made 
to-day in many villages of Quebec, New 
England and the Maritime Provinces. 
The purpose of the present article is 
merely to describe a recent attempt to 
encourage the use, in Quebec, of designs 
that are more artistic and more charac- 
teristic of French Canada than those that 
have been used in the past. 


is 


to the meagre income of the village 
family, had not begun to be realized. 
With better designs and better materials, 
added to the already fine craftsmanship 
of the French-Canadian housewife, the 
hooked rug might well be developed into 
a thing of artistic beauty that would be 
sought after by collectors everywhere. 
He thought the matter over very care 
fully, then made a trip from Ottawa to 
Baie St. Paul and brought back with 
him a portfolio of photographs taken 
there and along the route, pictures of 
characteristic scenes of French-Canadian 

life. He was fortunate 


The women of Quebec 
have a peculiar aptitude 
for this particular home in- 
dustry. Their handicraft 
is extraordinarily good ex- 
cept in one particular. For 
generations they have con- 
fined their designs to con- 
ventional floral geo- 
metrical patterns, while 
they had all about them 
suggestions that would add 
immeasurably to the art- 


or 


This rticle describes one ot 
several interesting experiments that 
are now in progress in different 
parts of Canada, designed to 
encourage and put new life into 
characteristic home industries. Mr 
and Mrs. Beverley MacLauzhlin, 
Miss Marjorie MacLaughlin, and 
Mr. Frank Hennessey, A.R.C.A 

all of Ottawa, are responsible for 
the project outlined by Miss 
MacLaughlin. Some of the hooked 
rugs reproduced in the article were 
made by Mrs. MacLaughlin, others 
by her daughter, and the remainder 
by representative French-Canadian 
women engaged in this interesting 
cottage industry. The designs are 
all by Mr. Hennessey, and it is one 
of the features of the experiment 
that the designs are not merely to 


enough to enlist the sym- 
pathetic co-operation of Mr 
Frank Hennessey, A.R.C. 
A., whose artistic exper- 
ience was invaluable in 
adapting Quebec landscapes 
to the requirements of a 
hooked rug. 

So far so good, but there 
was still much to be done 
before the new designs 
could be introduced into the 
cottage industry of Quebec. 


istic value of their rugs, 
and incidentally to their 
market value. 

Every one who has travelled in the 
rural parts of Quebec must have felt the 
rare charm of its characteristic land- 
scapes—-the fine lines of an ancient roof, 
the mellow tones of cottage walls, the 
simple dignity of the bridge across the 
creek, the ox-cart, the wood-sleigh drawn 
by a shaggv little French-Canadian 
pony, the village church, the shrine by 
the wayside, the antiquated well, the 
great stone oven behind the cottage, 
the Habitant and his wife. Artists have 
put these appealing scenes upon canvas, 
but apparently, it did not occur to 
anyone until recently that in the sim- 
plicitvy both of their design and their 
colour they lent themselves peculiarly 
to the limitations of a hooked rug. 

My father has always taken a keen 
interest in the cottage industries of 
Quebec, and felt that the possibilities 
of the hooked rug, as a means of adding 


be artistic and characteristic of the 
life of Quebec, but als 
rug will be unique in design 


The French-Canadian wo- 
man clever with her 
hands, but she is very 
conservative in her ideas. She is not 
easily persuaded to abandon the designs 
that were good enough for her mother 
and her grandmother. We realized that 
it would not be enough to merely offer 
her the new designs. We must get to 
work and make a hooked rug that would 
illustrate the possibilities of the land- 
scape idea. We were told that all you 
needed was a coarse crochet hook, a 
piece of potato sacking, a picture frame 
to tack the materia! to, and quantities 
of coloured woollen cloth. We found 
before we were through that you also 
needed an immense amount of human 
patience. 

One evening we collected about a 
large wall space—my father and mother, 
Mr. Hennessey and myself—tacked a 
clean seven-foot canvas sacking on it, 
and brought to bear upon it our com- 
bined knowledge of Quebec landscapes. 
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LANDSCAPE R 


have a com 
they 
one with 


french-Canadian houses 
all their own, log or 
stone, so there had to be the 

teresting root-slope and colour scheme 


;osition he 


Everyone has noted the colour schemes 


more espec ially off 


The old log 


ised on the houses, 


the main highway routes 


nes have been plastered and are painted 


what sometimes seem odd combina 
of colour, but colour has a 
neaning, in that it stands for the patron 
Blue, for instance, is used 


Cal h 


mons 


of a saint 


SIN OUEBEE 


thing to indicate its colour, —roof, horse, 
snow. road, skv —and all that 
remained to do was the work; but only a 


handicraft an 
understands the 


trees 


who has a as 
occupation or a 
labour that it entails 

\ hooked rug has six stages ~drawing, 
colour, scheme planning, preparation of 
materials, hooking, ripping and correct- 
ing, binding the edges when finished. The 
real difficulties beginner are in 
preparing the material and learning to 


person 
hobby 


ior a 














S inday Morn ug. 


-o much because it is the colour for 
rgin Mary. 

The French-Canadian pony is 
ndividual bv himself; small, with 
tired expression when he is at ease that 
relies his capacity for hard work. So 
we decided to put into the rug a pony 
irawing the kind of wood-sleigh that is 
nothing much more than a plank with 
nailed upright to keep the un- 
wieldy load from scattering on the road. 

Che outlines were done in charcoal 
Then came the colour scheme Mi: 
Hennessey put a crayon dab on each 


an 


a 


slats 


work an even stitcl Che coloured 
woollen cloth must torn into strips, 
and if the materials of different 
weights, some must be torn verv thin and 
the lighter weights thicker, to make each 
stitch of a uniform size and the naps of 
the whole rug of the same evenness 
This part takes nearly as long as the 
working of the rug, especially when mat 
erials won't tear but have to be cut. A 
rather discouraging part is that when a 
rug is about a quarter finished, it seems 
as if it could never come out right, and 
that ll up the 


be 
are 


one might as well give 
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Milking Time. 
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The Winter Road. 
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the draw 
however! 


attempt 
the beginning 
ably will be a success 

lo return to our first landscape rug 
the work and after many 
Starts, mu and six weeks hard 
work finished, 
and the result seemed encouraging. The 
rug had a even texture with a 
firm, déep pile, and the lines were simple 
By following the trend of 


went on faise 


h ripping, 
Pegasus Awaits” was 


close 


and flowing 
modern Canadian painting, with its use 
of colour and freedom 
landscapes and hooked 


of large planes 
from crowding, 
rugs complement each other very suc- 
cessfully, and here ts scope fer Canadian 
artists to contribute to a Canadian handi- 
need not be of any 
to be worth while 
One does not vindicate an 
idea, so ‘““The Ox Cart” and ‘Sunday 
Morning” followed. The materials were 
all wool and the work soeven that the rugs 
They were seve 


crait, tor a rug 
particular district 


SucCess 


eversible 


VITO 


were 


bv tive feet. and we so uN 
the picture frame tor working them was 
not a success for such big rugs, and 15 
pounds is too great a weight to support 
as you work [wo frames were made 
that proved admirable Two rollers 
supported at the right height for work 
the canvas to move away oi 
taut and 


ing, allow 
toward you, or pins keep 
Besides the large rugs you can 


as small as 20 inches on a 


steady 
make a rug 
frame like this 

Chen that the 
designs we were using were too complica 
ted for the use of a person who had no 
and 
test 


suggested 


some one 


training in drawing and design, 


were therefore impractical lo 


two copies of a very complicated 
the “Outside 


this 
prepared, 
with 


design were 


Oven’ ;—a _ hill patches of snow 


upon it, a painted log house, a woman 


in a vari-coloured costume sliding loaves 


ot bread out of an old | is] 1oned 


oven 
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} ror} 


nd al horse «cil bod A ae Bs com- 


plicate matter- 

We took 
two French-Canadian one on 
the north shore and one on the south 
shore of the Ottawa explained 
that we wanted the work done as well 
as possible, and departed. One woman 
hooked rug, and was 
accustomed to puzzling out the details 
of fine crochet She was enthusiastic 
ibout this design. ‘“‘But, Madame,” she 
exclaimed, “‘at the home of mv father 
we had just such an separate 
from the house, and once everv week we 
baked 20 good loaves of bread in it.”’ 
She got to work and made her rug, and 
work of art Every 
worked tn 
very 


designs and materials to 


women, 


River: 


had once done a 


oven, 


proved to be a 
section ol colour 1s perfectly 
straight rows that 
finished look to the rug a 

The other woman lived on a sandy 
farm miles from a village and had a 
family of 14 children. She had been too 


busy hitherto to anvthing 


even vive a 


sa whole 


attemyy 


a hand loom and wove 
had no 


artistic. She had 
carpets without patterns. She 
real frame for hooked rugs: used a 
curtain stretcher to work it on. She 
worked each patch of colour round and 
round in circles, which ts apt to straight- 


just 


en out or curve the lines of the design 
and make it rather wooden, but she had 
her own outside oven, knew what the 
design meant, and made an excellent rug 
not as finely worked or of such an even 
quality as the first, but much better 
than the average hooked rug. 

These experiments proved to us that 
even if a design is complicated and has a 
great many lines, provided the colour 
for each space is indicated and the worker 
understands the meaning of the pattern, 
the results will often be surprisingly 
good. 

For these five rugs the colours are so 
primary I 


simple as to be almost 
thought that I would see if I could make 


a rug that would tone in with a scheme 
of bright soft colouring, pastel shades of 
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Winter Travel. 
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Crossing from Levis to Quebec. 





LANDSCAPE RUGS IN QUEBEC 


Salutation. 


The Wood Cart. 
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se and tan. So the “Crossing from 
Levis to Quebec’ was made with peach- 
coloured snow and sky. The _ horse's 
inket, the cap of the man in the fore- 
und, and the border are rose, and 
t ramparts mauve 

The “Salutation” follows the same 
ea, but in tones of blue and warm tan 
he arrangement of the hills in the 
background, each a block of colour in a 
different shade of blue, shows a charac 
teristically | 


’ 


l_aurentian type of landscape 
These hooked rugs, besides being 
iutiful things to decorate one’s house, 
ike a permanent record of a phase of 
rench-Canadian life that is being driven 
ipidly out by modern machinery \ 
ndred vears from now people wi!l look 


at them in the same spirit that we now 
look at Krieghoff's paintings. More thar 


any other man of his day, he realized the 


; 


psvchology and elemental principles o 
the French-Canadian, and his knowledge 
gave to his paintings a unique quality 
You look at them and realize that eacl 
one shows some essential and basic phas« 
of a period in the life of French-speaking 
Canada. They are an authentic an 
valuable record of a time that is past It 
is not too much to say that the hooke« 
rugs of French Canada may perform 
their humble way much the same fun: 
tion; and incidentally may make a ver 
welcome addition to the income of | 
housewife of Quebec 


Lecture to Society by Sir Hubert Wilkins 


Sir Hubert Wilkins, with the aid of his 
own motion pictures, told 700 members 
of The Canadian Geogr iphical Society, 
in the Ball Room of the Chateau 
Laurier, Ottawa, on September 29th, 


something ot his exploratory work with 
aeroplanes in the Antarctic, and of his 
plans tor discovery in the Arctic by 
means of a submarine. His lecture will be 
published in a later number of the Journal. 
































Banff in Winter 


A Playground of the Rocky Mountains 


AJESTIC, - ' 
peaks en¢ sine the valley ¢ 
Bow Rivet ind = t c] 0) Wal 
hig! horizons evel direct} | 
old clear bracing air, which almos 
1¢ \ sparkles: Snow -Cove ed tre 
ifting rank on rank up the mounta 
Cs ind the crisp clean snow in the 
i . provide the setting tor the Sport- 
(arnival held each Winter tn and around 
Jantt, Alberta This charming Rocky 
Mountain centre, already world famous 
is Summer resort, is each vear add 
further laurels to its crown, and because 
' its peculiar advant ives 1s rapidly 


taking its place as one ol the outst inding 


inter | the Americar 


yay grounds on 


ontinent Fach vear ereater numbers 
f Winter sport lovers,--and their name 
= legion— from the larger Canadian and 
l nited States cities journey t Banff, 
oplav in the snow, and because of the 
fun d health and good comradeship 
hev secure by wav of dividends, return 
season after season, and each Winte 

ring larger numbers of converts with 
them There is no question but that in 


time Banff will be to this continent what 
Switzerland is to Europe, and perhaps 
even more, because the possibilities of 
Banfi are only beginning to be realized 

The foregoing statement admitted|!, 
s one which many readers will regard 
with the cold hard eye of suspicion. I 
remember making a few mental reserva- 
tions myself a few years ago when VW. A. 
Brewster, N. K. Luxton, and L. C. Ori 
of Banff took me into their room in the 
Palliser Hotel in Calgary and spent the 
better part of an evening singing the 
praises of Winter sports in the area 
located in the valley of the Bow River. 
That Winter I went up to Banff to see 


¢ reproduced oy & 


urlée 


MARCH 

elf, and came awa é 
velief that here was one of the great 
\Winter playgrounds of America 


\Winter sports in Banff commence with 
the first snow and continue steadily 
throughout the season, reaching their 
peak, however, during the Winter Carn- 
February when visitors from fat 

t competitions, ea: h accord- 
ng to their skill and ability It is then 
that the ski-jumping championships at 
the Buffalo Park Hill attracts the hard 
jumpers from the ski clubs of Western 
Canada and | States, and, 
dentally hundreds of visitors who cheer- 
fully stand long hours in the snow for the 
joy and thrill of the sport. Ski-jumping 
as practiced in the Rocky Mountains is 
no sport for the reckless and courageous 
amateur. Banff provides modest hills 
and tri the beginners, but the 
competitors who enter for the distance 
and torm championships are required to 
a jump actually located on a moun 


11 in 
ind near ente 


s nardy 


e 


nited 


ils tor 


se 
tain side rhe spectator at the foot 
of the jump sees them away up the 
mountain at the top of the run-way; 


midget dark figures against a clear white 
background of snow and snow dusted 
trees \ bugle sounds, one of the figures 
suddenly grows larger and larger asthe 
speed of the run increases, until reaching 
the take-off at something near 100 miles 
an hour he hurtles out into the air to 
swoop downward, land and race away 
a stop on the flats in the Buffalo 
pasture. Sometimes the jumpers fall. 
Then there is a whirling vision of skiis 
and dark clad body, and a firm convic- 
tion on the part of the spectators that 
a serious accident is happening right 
before their eves. The jumpers, however, 
are a tough and hardy lot, or are in the 


to 


nadian 


Pacific Ratlway Company 
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Visitors at Banff during the Winter Sports Carnival enjoy ski-ing to Lake Louise. 


care of a particularly benevolent arch- 
angel especially assigned to duty on the 


Banff Hill. The Banff jumping cham- 
pionships mean a great deal in the West- 
ern Canada and United States sporting 
world, and, therefore the competition is 
keen, the entries numerous and good and 
the trophies appropriate. 

The visitor with a yearning to jump 
but with no particular skill or training 
is provided for with a junior jump. 
Certain qualifications are needed, includ- 
ing a degree of cool courage and judge- 
ment, vouth, and physical fitness. Visi- 
tors voung and old, however, find more 
personal enjoyment ski-ing along the 
spectacular mountain trails ‘mid scenes 
of unparalleled beauty. There is no 
lure like that of the snow trails, and what 
can compare with a noon-day appetite 
brought on by a morning spent ski-ing 
up the frozen bed of a Canyon stream, 


especially when that appetite is being 
satished with bacon and beans, or bacon 
and sausages and coffee made over a 
fire built in the shelter of a snow bank, 
or with a few trees as a wind brake. 
That comes rather close to living at 
the peak of zest and joy. Friendships 
have been formed on these 
which promise to last through this, and 
one or two more lives. 

Banff has one peculiarity which all 
visitors must reckon with. Everyone 
finds themselves doing something. Blame 
it on the altitude or the Winter sport 
spirit or on general cussedness but it is 
no strange sight to see an otherwise 
serious-minded and semi-stout business 
man emerging from a snow-bank whither 
his sudden enthusiasm in the matter of 
skis or toboggan has taken him. They 
enjoy it. They try it again and keep 
trying, and in the evenings they take 


occasions 
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On Tunnel Mounta 


time out to tell all and sundry just how 
fine things are going, and that maybe 
they ll take a trip to Alaska later in the 
year just to keep themselves in condition, 


and, perhaps, show the Alaskans how 
things ought to be done. Great days 
these. at Banff in Winter. 


Just by way of rounding out the busi- 
ness of ski-ing, Banff has complete facili- 
ski-joring, a any person 
can take part in provided they own good 
muscles, and a sense of 
Ski-joring is good fun, leading 
to spills, a few stray bruises and the 
pleasure which comes from travelling 
behind a fast running horse. Its all very 
simple. All you need is a horse, a rider 
and a lengthy piece of rope. You strap 
on your skis, pick up the end of the rope 
and the horse does the rest. Beginners 
are liable to end in curious places, odd 


ties for sport 


average leg 
humour 


Banff Sp) ings Hotel and Sulphur Mountain 


, en 
nw O0aCKYGg?) ound 


times in the lap of some innocent spec 


tator, and at other times around the 
neck of some other ski-joret These 
things can happen. Personally, I con 


cluded my career as a ski-jorer skimming 


along the frozen surface of the Bow 
River on my left ear, nose, all my ribs 
and one shin. In the excitement I 


forgot to let go of the rope They said, 
did the veterans, that the thing to do 
was to drop the rope when off balance. 
I believe they are correct. Experts in 
this sport have their competitions for a 
huge silver trophy each year, and the 
ranchers from the Alberta foothills, and 
stray owners who fancy their horseflesh 
put on races which for thrills and spills 
exceed anything an ordinary race track 
can furnish. The events for men are 
particularly thrilling as the competitors 
are not permitted riders and have to 
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(Jn one of the shi frails ned) Banff. 
guide their horses, stay topside on  Banftt and one which has a widespread 


their skis and take a good belting from following is found in the figure skating 
ving snow clods hurled by flying hooves competitions between the leading west- 
ver the fast quarter-mile track. These ern Canadian clubs. This fascinating 
races are serious affairs as horse owners form of sport has taken a firm hold 
n and around Banff think just as much, upon the western people. The leading 
1 maybe more, of their horses’ chances. cities from Winnipeg to Vancouver all 
as do other horse owners the world over. have well-organized clubs with groups of 

\ feature of the Winter Carnival at well-trained skaters and enthusiasti 
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Sk eres } Jol on’s Canyon, 
ollowings These clubs are usually 


epresented by expert teams during the 
Banff festival and the competition for 
Buffalo Head brings forth skating 
which for sheer artistry and merit com 
nares favourably with anv which can be 
produced anvwhere this continent 
The Winnipeg Club, perhaps the most 
utstanding in western Canada 


the 


on 


and one 


which challenges comparison with any 
of the larger eastern clubs, 
plished a great deal toward promoting 
this branch of Winter sport in the west 
and their visits to Banff add greatly t 
the beauty of the skating. Calgary, 
Edmonton and Vancouver also contri- 
bute their share to the success of this 
most graceful of sports. The rink at 


has accom- 
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Banff, built on the ice of the Bow River, 
and in the open air, is without doubt one 
of the most beautiful in the world. It is 
beautiful because of its surroundings, 
the crests of Rundle, Sulphur and Cas- 
lifting in their winter 
garments from a foreground of pine 
and fir, and with filmy super-crests of 
snow blown by the winds which rage 


cade mountains, 


JOURNAI 

at the programme and attendance at 
the rink will fill the yearning. Speed 
skaters from western Canadian prov- 
inces and the western states of the repub- 
lic have developed a tremendous rivalry, 
and the southerners come up from 
Montana, Idaho, Colorado. and othe: 
States to try their skill and speed against 
the Canadian sportsmen. One season, 




















Figure skating at Banff draws its fo lowing from all parts of Canada. 


‘mid the upper peaks, combine in creat- 
ing a scene of splendour which is at once 
a delight to the eye and a happiness to 
the soul. 

Figure skating, in fact any kind of skat- 
ing, outside of the staged competitions, 
is of course open to all those attending 
the sports. Music rolls forth continually, 
and happy skating parties are often the 
order of the day, and most certainly of 
the early evening. If the fancy of the 
visitor turns to speed skating a glance 


and that these skaters will clash 
with the eastern speed stars who now 
claim world championships at Lake 
Placid, Toronto and Montreal, and when 
that time comes, sporting editors will 
more than likely have to familiarize 
themselves with new names in the 
championship lists. The western boys 
are rapidly developing speed and stam- 
ina. 

Banff has one feature in the winter 
sport line which defies any other winter 


soon], 
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Trap shooting at Banff in winter. Cascade Mountain in background. 











After the take-off near the mountain tops during a ski jumping competition. 
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Banff 


and that ts 
swimming \t Banff, swimming its a 
\Winter Summer sport. It 
sn't quite so extraordinary as it sounds 
Nature, which delights in doing remark 
ible things here and there throughout 
the world, has provided Banff with pools 
t hot sulphur water, and the Commis- 
sioner of National Parks has turned one 
f them into a most modern swimming- 
This pool in Winter is surrounded 
and ice right to the water's 
The swimmers undress in warmed 
ooms walk through the snow to the 
water and dive in It is a new and 
emarkable sensation, and one guaran- 
teed to give visitors a thrill. 

\ few vears ago a New Zealand rugby 
football team travelling home from 
England by wav of Canada stopped off 
it Banff in January, and after expressing 
amazement over the snow, the 
the ski-jumping and_ the 


esort to match open all 


as well as a 


00) 
Vv snow 


edge. 


theu 
adogteams, 


Winter Carnival lee 


other sports, gave vent to long hoots of 
derision when invited to go swimming 


right out in the open. Thev wouldn't 
believe it, and although they all went 
swimming its an odds on bet that some 
of them do not believe it vet. They took 
away hundreds of pictures to prove the 
matter to their friends ‘“down under.” 
The swimming-pooi, the Cave and 
Basin is the scene each Winter of swim- 
ming meets between athletes represent- 
ing western universities and bhetweer 
representatives of city swimming clubs 
and these particular sports draw a vers 
considerable attendance not only from 
among university students, but the 
general sport loving public as well 
There is one phase of swimming at 
Banff which the Winter sport visitor 
will do well not to overlook. There is a 
place far up the side of Sulphur Moun 
tain known as the Upper Hotsprings 
It’s a good stiff hike, and one with all 
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sorts of possibilities, and the stunt is to 
eave Banft shortly after lunch and climb 
creep and claw your way up, swim for 
15 or 20 minutes with the snow trom 
the mountain peak blowing about you: 
head smoke a cigarette and then 
ramble down to a hot meal at your hotel 
People who do this have been known to 
annov the management with complaints 
ibout the sudden scCaf&rt it\ ol food 
\nd then there is the Banff Gun Clul 


dres- 


The business of breaking the clay 
pigeon is not normally a Winter sport, 
but it is at Banft \gain it may be the 


altitude but the fact remains that lovers 
of the shot gun drift in veal 
the same trains as the curling 
vantage 


each 
isually o1 
enthusiasts, and from most any 
Int it Is po ssible to see down the sweep 


pO 
f the Bow Valley a picture composed 
f swimming, skating, shooting and 
ski-ing all going on at the same time 
No description of Banff in Winter 
td be complete without reference 


WINTER 6 


1 


the 8O-mile dog derby 
Bantt and 


Each Winter the 
vicinitv go dog 


highh 


people ol 


and vin dl 


CTAaZ\ teams are as 
regarded as good horses Phe derb 
ittracts entries from as far north as the 


and as tar south as Colorade 


Yuko 
where, bv the roy hv rested to 
Banfi tse 
boasts such mighty as !ke Mills 
ind Harry Knight and teams of strengt! 
stamina and incidentally of true husky 
rerocity The feature ol 
Calgary Dav during the annual carnival 
The teams start from Calgarv and finis} 
in Banff dav hun- 
dreds of Calgary citizens invade the 


Was tne 


more than one = season 


drivers 


derby - i 


the following when 


mountain town to see the finisl hese 
races are governed bv strict rules. chiet 
among which ts that the drivers must 
bring all thei dogs in and pDomts are 


condition of each anima 
drag although accom- 
ke- every ounce 


nd intending 


given for the 
That 80-mile 
plished in two stages 
dos 


out ct wna mat 




















j mountam lover, 


ski-ing nedi 


Lowise ‘ 


Lake 
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tu teams take 


entries usually make it a habit to do 
the latter part of their training grind 
in the high country in order to accustom 
themselves to the thinner air of the 
higher altitudes. 

Winter sports at Banff commenced 
some 15 years ago when the people 
out that wavy discovered that is wasn't 
necessary to sit close to a ramdown 
stove and curse the cold for several 


visitors on trips down the 


Valle y of the Bow. 


months on end. The children, as usual 
in matters of this kind were really res- 
ponsible, and it was their stories of 
doings in the snow that led Norman 
Luxton, L. C. Orr, W. A. Brewster and 
his brother James to speculation on the 
possibility of making a Winter sports 
centre out of their little mountain town. 
They decided to hold a Winter Carnival 
with a real ice palace. So successful was 
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Ike Mills, famous dog musher, finds this more pleasant than running in the Derby. 

















Enjoying the view down the valley of the Bow River. 
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Johnson's Canyon, near Banff. 
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is Vorulure that present proportuuons 
uid tuture prospects followed in the 
ost natural manner. In the beginning 
e atlair was confined mostly to Calg 
d Bantt enthusiasts Other wester 
es discovered the ¢« i nival one lL» corte 
d now ts tame has spread over the 
rder into the lUnited States Phe 
wople of Banft worked for this succes- 
fact thev al! worked whether the task 


\ 


’ 


; 


\ 


O94 


LINTER 


the competitions. They are especially 
forefront at the evening dances 
ind on the gay parties all of which have 
their objective some !uring mountain 


Miss Doris Parkes of Vancouve: 


vill reig during the 1930-1931 


vl 


| 
a the 


ail 


as- CUeel 


“Cason 


( 


sports are Ul ved With a 
Havour, and 
ire perhaps more colourtul 
The cowboy - and vulides at 


Live 
western 


Naturally 
dec ided 
ause of this, 
han usual. 


Le 


‘ 
liciyst 





the moment was negotiating with the 
dians for the presence of half the tribe 
wav of local colour, or the more 
enuous labour of building a rink « 
toboggan _ slide 
hev even enlisted 
he services of the 
cal priests and 
linisters the ever 
esent Chinese res 
jurant proprietor! 
1 any other pel 


n capable of doing 


ecessa®&r\ things 


ul moments cde 

exist and idle 
ies are at a prem 
im. Thev havecom 


vetitions for childre: 
the morning mod 
ed the 


itfairs, and for those 


on seniol 


who are not bus\ 
with the ski trautls, 
i¢ rink Ol other ut 


vitv, there is end 
amusement 


watching the young 


iN} 


ta 





the summer season become the dog 
team drivers, workers and often com 
petitors in the more difficult feats of the 
Winter season and 
their colourful dress 
and language . 





something ali Banff's 
own. Special wester1 
competitions such is 
packing and 
ly 1 

dling norses avalnst 
time and making 
camp in SNOW 


sad 


the 
heightened 
an 
which reaches a peak 
when the’ Indians 
show how 
Che business 


end i 


nterest mterest 


to erect a 


tepee 

ot erecting tepee I~ 
ordinarily i private 
matter com ) 
strictly within the 
domain aft the 
squaws, but the 


1 


bucks join in for the 


purposes of display 








sters perform 
\nother feature ot 
Banff Winter 
and 
which is charming to 


Miss Dai ix 
ine Queen of Bantf W 
Sports, 1 


i 


One 


degree, is the custom of each vear 
hoosing a queen and of holding the 
arnival under her auspices These 
voung ladies, chosen for their ability 


\Winter sports, reign during the whole 
season and have a court of gaily 
tumed ladies and gentlemen in waiting 
is well as a prime minister and cabinet 
n the guise of the chairman and mem 
ers of the sports committee. Queens 
been chosen from points all over 
and reign in realitv as well as 

name Chev welcome the 
ead all the manv and colourful 
onies and in manv cases show the way 


COS 


Ave 
he west 
Visitors 


cere 


q 


Pa rhe 2 


ind the” resultant 

of Vancouver. contusion is more 
inter Carnival 1930 than amusing. One 
rT tall buck explained 
it to me one day as 

he wrestled, perspiring and excited 
with a sheet of frozen canvas. ‘‘Huh’ 


he grunted: “Squaw work all time. big 
fun Banff!” 

\nd then there is the fine spirit which 
goes with Winter sports. They call it 
the “Carnival Spirit’ out there, and 
it is one which requires experience for 
perfect understanding. But it i fact 
that the happy days in the snow and the 
cheery evenings spent in dancing, talking 
card-plaving, or indulging in the mys- 
teries of the indoor rodeo make for a 
fine comradeship, and a mighty 
thle holidav 


Is 


al 


enjoy 
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The Yukon Telegraph Line 


By Diamonp JENNESS 


EFORE many vears, perhaps, the 
Canadian Government will dis 
continue part of the famous tele 
graph line connecting British Columbia 
with the Yukon and replace it by wire 
less. This telegraph line, begun in 1899 
and finished within three years, gave the 
rich gold-fields around Daw- 
Citv their first all-the- 
year-round communication 
with the outside world; and 
its passing will end one of the 
first chapters in the develop- 
ment of that broad interior 
stretch of British Columbia 
which lies between the Rocky 
Mountains proper and the 
ranges that skirt the coast. 
I had occasion, in Febru- 
ary, 1924, to make a short trip 


son 


totem poles, though the number of these 
has been somewhat depleted of 
vears by the ravages of time and the 
demands of various museums. At 
Kispiox the Skeena River curves slightly 
to the eastward, and the telegraph line 
abandons it in favour of the Kispiox 
River, a small tributary com 
ing in from the north-west 
Twenty-two miles farther on 
it abandons the Kispiox River, 
which now heads too far west, 
and strikes over the moun- 

tains to the Skeena again. 
One cannot help thinking 
that the constructors of the 
line would have been wiser to 
keep to the Skeena the whole 
distance, even though the 
route is slightly longer, be- 


late 


of about 80 miles along the 
Yukon Telegraph Line on the 
upper waters of the Skeena 
River. My guide was a Scotch- 
Canadian, Angus Beaton, who 
had lived for 25 years in this 
region, trapping, hunting, and 


DIAMOND JENNESS 
was born in Wellington, 
New Zealand, in 1886.Grad 
uating from New Zealand 
and Oxford Universities, he 
spent a year in New Guinea 
investigating its natives tor 
the University of Oxford 
He came to Canada in 1913 
to join the Canadian Arctic 


cause the heavy snowfall in 
the mountains breaks down 
or uproots whole trees in the 
dense forests through which 
the line has to pass, and 
renders exceedingly difficult 
the keeping of unbroken com- 


Expedition com 
Vilhjalmur Stef 
spent three ye 


prospecting for the elusive 
gold-mine. For four years he 
had been an operator on the 
telegraph line itself, and he 
knew every telegraph station, 
“cabin” it is called, 
within a radius of 200 miles. 
As most of our journey had to 
be made on snowshoes, pack- 
ing what equipment we needed 
on our backs, he arranged 
with the operators along the 
line that we might sleep in 
their cabins, and thereby re- 
duce our outfits to a minimum. 

The telegraph line follows the Skeena 
River from the little town of Hazelton, 
on the Canadian National Railways to 
Kispiox, an Indian village nine miles 
above, which at that time had two 
white residents, a missionary and his 
wife. The natives belong to the Gitksan 
tribe, which is closely allied in language 
and customs with the Tsimshian Indians 
around Prince Rupert; and their village 
has long been noted for its well-carved 


After serving w 
adian Expeditix 
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National 
since 1925 
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published 
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Arctic studying t 


two 


ts Division 
of Anthropology 
many 


imanded by 
ansson, and 
“ars the 
he Eskimo 
ith the Can 
mary Force 
years, he 
aff of the 
seum, and 
been in 


munication. 

In fact between the be- 
ginning of November, 1923, 
and my trip at the end of 
February, 1924, only 20 tele- 
grams had gone through to 
Dawson without long delays, 
owing to breakages of the 
line through windfalls. The 
wire itself is of No. 8 fencing, 
strung at an average of 12 feet 
above the ground in poles 
225 feet apart—24 poles to 
the mile. Here and there 
tripods have replaced a fallen pole, 
which could not be re-erected by one or 
two men without proper tackle. 

The cabins from Hazelton north are 
known by numbers, First, Second, etc., 
and spaced about 32 miles apart. Each 
is occupied by two men, an operator 
and a lineman, who patrol the wire for 
16 miles both north and south, con- 
necting with the operatcr or lineman of 
the next cabin at a ‘“‘Half-Way’’ house, 
built of logs, and fitted with a stove, a 


in 


is 


He |} 
scientinc 
natives ol 
ind on tl 
Eskimos of 
s a popular 
experiences 
kimos in a 
The Peoplk 
light 
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and provisions 

since 
Winter 
feet ol 
Rives 


table, bunks tor two met 
sufficient to last four or tive days 
the heavy snowfall during the 
months (there is sometimes 12 
snow at the head of the Nass 
often makes it impossible for a man to 
travel the whole 16 miles in one dav, 
there are ““Quarter-\Wavy' cabins (“‘Quar 
ter-Wavy North,” ““Quarter-Way South” 
between each “Cabin” and the ‘Half 
Way , outfitted in the same manner as 
the “‘Half-Wav", but smaller, and usu 
allv with one bunk only 

The 


cabins 


telegraphers at these’ lonely 
except) an 
trapper en 
and a 


have no- visitors 
Indian or white 
route to his hunting grounds, 
Summer pack-train that brings in their 
years supplies In Summer they 
overhaul their cabins and lav in a stock 
of firewood for the \Winter months 
When the snow most of them 
set traps for fox and marten along thet 


ountrv is rich 


occasional 


the 


Comes 


lines of patrol, for the 


in fur-bearing and a 
jaunt, always along the 
becomes less monotonous when there ts 
hope ol picking up a $50 pelt. Eact 
hve minutes the outside world 
near them, at & p.m., when a 
operator in Vancouver clicks over the 
the headlines in the daily 
papel Otherwise the weeks cree 
wearily by without the sight of a new 
face or the sound of a new voice— wit 
nothing to talk about except the weathe 
the condition of the trail, or the incident- 
of some magazine story read and rerea 
for the 20th time. Pencil scrawls on 
walls of the cabins testify to the drea 
monotony. Some we read at the “Qua 
ter-\Wav'’ house near Third Cabin 
thus 


16-miul 
tratl 


animals 
same 


dav for 
comes 


wire new - 


Snowbound, Dec. 9, 10, 11 
F. B. D. 
This is a cold Point 
cords of wood cut and stacked he 
on 29th August, 1916. 


Two 
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698 ( 
the operators name 
blackened smudge and 
mouse had been 


Mx 


and 


Maxwell, 
beneath, a 
blood-stains where a 
shot with a .22 rifle 

Chis shot pulled off by Sniper Dowling” 
[wo men isolated together for 12 months 
cannot always endure each other's 
company, and at one cabin a hneman 
had moved out early in the Winter and 
built for himself a separate hut several 
hundred yards away across a deep ravine 


rhe valley of the Kispiox River, north 
of Hazelton, is one of the beauty spots 


of British Columbia. It averages about a 
mile in width, being bounded on the 
west by the rugged Nass mountains, 
on the east by a lower range, some 4,000 
feet high, that separates it from the 
Skeena River Valley. The rough waggon 
road constructed by the Government 
runs through avenues of poplar, cotton- 
wood, birch and spruce, with snow-clad 
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peaks of the Nass or Kitgargas moun 
tains closing in the view. A tew settlers 
some of them Scandinavians, have taken 
up land and commenced farming, for 
the soil is very fertile and the climate 
comparatively mild; but at the present 
time the lack of markets close at hand, 
and the high cost of transportation by 
rail and boat to Vancouver, render: 
farming here hardly profitable 

My guide drew my attenti 





Sth , ‘ 
with the singie wire 


; 


ut along 1! 


(one 
five 


historical buildings along the road 
was the “Dominion Post-Ofhce.” 
miles north of Kispiox village, opened 
some 20 years ago and now closed 
indefinitely. It was a tiny log cabin about 
10 feet square and six feet high with a 
slit in the door for the insertion of mail 
Surely one of the quaintest post-offices 
in Canada. 

Four miles beyond was the site of an 
ancient farm with the ruins of a church 





PTHE YUKON TELEGRAPH 


in the centre. Old-timers know it as 
‘*The Cock and Bull Ranch’’, and relate 
how a certain missionary—who must be 
nameless—arrived here many years ago 
to establish an Indian mission. His 
outfit comprised, among other things, 
a bull and a cow, a cock and a hen, and 
a cooking-stove. To cross the river he 
made a raft, and placed his stove in the 
middle, with the cock and hen on top 
inside a wooden crate. He then attached 
the cow to the stove by a stout rope, 
leaving the bull to swim across unaided. 

All went well until he reached mid- 
stream, when the raft struck a_ sub- 


The stove 


merged crag and up-ended. 
sank to the bottom, drowning the cow 


and the hen. The cock, escaping from 
its crate, drifted ashore unharmed, and 
the bull crossed without misadventure. 
Supported by cock and bull the mission- 
ary established a ranch and built a 
church; but soon he converted the 
church into a barn. A year or two later 
his bishop arrived to inspect the new 
mission and opened the church door. 
Only one worshipper met his gaze 
an angry bull. 
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Twenty-three miles from Hazelton, 
and only eight miles from First Cabin, 
where the telegraph line finally begins 
its ascent of the divide from the Kispiox 
to the Skeena River, lay the last inhabi 
ted and at the same time the 
ranch in the Kispiox Valley. It belonged 
to George Beirnes, who outfitted parties 
of hunters going north in quest of big 
game. For several years he had held 
a contract from the Canadian Govern 
ment to freight in supplies once a year 
to nine of the 14 cabins that were strung 
out between Hazelton and Telegraph 
Creek, 250 miles north on the Stikine 


largest 


River; the remaining five were supplied 
from Telegraph Creek, since the country 
between ninth and tenth cabins is 
impassable for horses. Beirnes main- 
tained on his ranch nearly a hundred 
head of horses, and his pack-train, loaded 
with provisions, telegraph wire, and 
other articles sufficient to last the cabins 
until the following Summer. He travelled 
north every August, making the 300- 
mile journey in regular stages from one 
camping-ground to another. These 
camping-grounds could be distinguished 
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the 


cil d 


such as 
First 


'\ rit lazes on the trees, 
we 
ond cabins inscribed 
August 4, 1923 
Hamhlock (hemlock 
camp here going 
9th Cabin 
Forte Grou-n (writer's name ? 
hev are not the only marks along the 
Some of the prospectors who took 
route to the Yukon during the Gold 
Kush of ‘98 also left their blazes, most 
them unintelligible the one 
Second Cabin which 
H™MH 
IX 
LA 
there are 
in this 


ne observed betweet 


SF { 


Camp 


up to the 


ktrain 


ne 
his 
as is 


reads 


eA 


made by 
face formed 
the eves and 


Lhe blazes 
Indians; 
‘Vv cutting two notches for 
notch below for the mouth 
haracteristic sign of an Indian camp 
At First Cabin, the end of the waggon 


ad 


for area a 


1s 


we put on our snowshoes and fol 


the 


wed the telegraph line over the divide 


the Skeena River Valley Che trail 
ed us through a dense forest of poplar, 
birch, cottonwood and spruce, with a 
sprinkling of jackpine, hemlock and 
but as we climbed hig! and 


ilsam; her 
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Wo. Te 


er,” 


higher the poplar and cottonwood dis 
appeared, balsam and hemlock became 
ind made ap 


more frequent cedar its 
pearance 

Balsam seems 
any other tree in the mountains of this 
district; hemlock and larch survive a 
little lower down; then comes spruce 
and finally, towards the valley levels 
birch, cottonwood and other trees. The 
divide between the Nispiox and Skeena 
is about 1800 feet above the 
level of each river, and the Half-Way 
house between First and Second Cabins 
where we spent the night, 300 feet lower 
In its vicinity are many lagoons, all 
except the very smallest well-stocked 
with trout, and all draining into Salmon 
Creek, which in turn empties into the 
Kispiox River 

Four miles bevond the Half-Way is 
Boneyard Camp, a boggy beaver mead 
ow strewn with the bones of horses and 
mules shot here in the early Winter of 
1901 That was the vear when the 
line running south from Dawson was 
spliced to the line running north from 
Ashcroft, thus establishing continuous 
communication from the south of British 


Yukon Che 


to ascend highe: than 


rivers 


Columbia to the cor 
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struction party continued its operations 
ate into the Fall to avoid carrving over 
work into another By 

time however, nearly all 
pack-horses and mules were plaved out 

had lost thei New 
dered up from Hazelton failed to arrive 
animals had to be shot 


the held-season 


that 


1 


its 


shoes shoes or 
ind many of the 
hefore the party reat hed Second Cabin 
Way out The surviving 23 
tfloundered through the 
Bonevard Camp, only to collapse in a 
heavy snowstorm Not 
gaining the valley of the Kispiox 
River, although all the men of the 
party reached Hazelton without mishap 
Dropping down into the valley of the 

| pper Skeena through the snow-laden 
firs that flanked each side of the tele 
graph line like palisades of Christmas 
we skirted the west bank of the 
river up to Second Cabin, 
and pushed on to Old Kuldo, a 
deserted Indian village 11 miles farther 
On the opposite bank rose the 

the Atna Mountains, cov 


ft timber not 


n its 
snow as tar as 


one succeeded 


trees, 
halt-trozen 


later 


\ stands ‘ 
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vet despoiled by the lumberman’s axe 
\ constant snow-fall kept most of tl 
game under cover, but even during o 
hurried we 
the tracks of covotes and foxes 


fisher 


progress repeated|, CcTOsst 
ind 
one ] > here had be 
) piace saw where a if et 
a rabbit 


are very plentiful 


chasing 

Foxes in this distr 
wolverene by meal 
dams common on t] 


Both blac k 


the Summe 


marten and no 


are, and beaver! 


manv small reams 


st 
erizzlv bears abound during 


1 


months, when the ground is black wit 
fallen huckleberries; and every Summ«e 
more mountain goats are shi 

Second and Third abu 


one oOo 
between 
although 


their real home is 


with the 


‘ 


mountain sheep on the Atna Mountains 


Moose seem to be increasing in numbe 
every vear, and a few tl 
northward there are enough caribou 

the most insatiate hunter. A 


miles to 


content 


e 


together this is one of the richest hunting 


the whole 


and trapping grounds 11 
British Columbia. 
[The deserted village Old Kkuld 
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Head of a small totem pole, eight ft. high, protruding above the snow at Old Kuldo 
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The Dominion Post Office norti f Kispi 
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Scene on Beirnes’ Ranch. near the head of the Kisptox River Valley, wath the Vass Mountains in 
the hackground 





Deep Creek, near the *‘Half-Way House’ between first and second cabins 
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The Indian village of Kispiox, and some of the totem-poles that sta» al 
against the mountains 
Continued from page 701 massacre sought refuge with their kins- 


which was the goal of our trip, has an 
interesting history During the first 
half of the 19th century, and probably 
for generations before that time, it was 
in intermediate station on a native trad- 
ing route that led from the mouth of 
the Nass River to Kitgargas, a village 


on the Babine River that flows out of 
Babine Lake 

[The Indians from the mouth of the 
Nass carried overland boxes of grease 


from the oolakan or candle-fish, a near 
relative of the Newfoundland caplin, 
but so much richer in oil that when dried 
it burns like a taper. The grease that 
dripped from the boxes saturated the 
leaves and tree-trunks along the trail, 
(whence it became known as the ‘‘Grease 


Trail” but whatever survived the 
journey brought a rich reward in furs 
from the interior Indians, who used it 


as a condiment with their meat. 

The Kuldo people tried to levy tribute 
on the traders who passed their doors, 
and aroused much ill-will that the 
Nass Indians attacked their village. 
Some of the inhabitants perished in the 
burning houses; others were forced to 
leap over a high cliff to the rocky bed of 
the Skeena. The few who escaped the 


Sst) 


men in Kispiox and Hazelton. To-day 
their descendants have built two or 
three new houses on the site of the old 
settlement, and half a dozen more at 
New Kuldo, overlooking the Skeena 


seven miles farther south, which they 
occupy only during the summer months. 

Old Kuldo itself still 
traces of its past historv. One must still 
walk carefully there on account of the 
numerous holes in the ground, some of 
them merely pits for storing salmon, 
other, much larger, places of refuge 
where the women and children concealed 
themselves from their enemies. There 
is a canal about a quarter of a mile long, 
perhaps the only canal ever dug by 
Canadian Indians on their own initiative, 
which diverted the water of False Creek 
300 yards out of its course to bring it 
nearer to the Indians’ doors; and, in 
addition to two small totem poles that 
retain their upright position, there is a 
well-carved, 40-foot specimen rotting 
to pieces on the ground. 

A few trees in the vicinity, it is said, 
retain the marks of stone axes, indicating 
how recent has been the introduction of 
civilization into this corner of British 
Columbia. 


preserves some 
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pew one —-¥ 


A MESSAGE FROM THE 
PRESIDENT 


“= 
j lot . lee ; ; ,/ ; 
[THI the completion of this rst vear of the lle ¢ L hee 
. ‘ . . a : 

Canadian Geographicai Society 1t seems appropriaie t/ 

the President should address a few words to his fellox 
member The first meeting of members of the Soctety, not so man 

| } } , J > , ’ 7 , ; , ffuy 

months ago, Was held in a room tn the National Museum in Ottax 


We met around a large table, and were not overcrowded. To-da 
we count something over 25,000, and I believe that if we could be 
hrought together in one place and asked to name our respective home 
wns and occupations it would be found that every province, ever) 
city and town, and a large percentage of the rural districts, in the 
Dominion, would be represented by men and women in every walk of 
ife, including most of the leading minds in each. That is an 
hievement of which the So tely has every reason to feel proud, and 
it is merely a beginning. The Canadian Geographical Society 
umbitious to count among its members all men and women who have 
complete faith in their country, and who recognize it as a duty and 
brivale ge lo le rn more about Canada’s resources, a nd to he!b to 


i 


spread that knowledge abroad. The Society is non-sectarian and 
lemocratic in the broadest sense of the word. It belongs to no 
political party, no religious denomination, no racial group, no 
social stratum. It recetves no subsidy from any governmental or 
other organization. It stands entirely on its own feet, and its 
sole source of income is the very moderate fees of its members 


Because its charter members had faith in its destiny, and could count 
upon the u hole-hearted co-oper 
well-equipped printing plant, they went boldly forward with the 
publication of the CANADIAN GEOGRAPHICAL JOURNAL at a time 
had on its rolls not more than a score or two of 
wat faith has already been justified, but there are many 
wit the Society can do for Canada and for geograph 

hesides issuing its Journal, and before these can be attempted we 
must coun? our membership in hundreds of thousands rather than 
in tens. I appeal lo my fellow-members to help the Executive 
Committee by making the aims of the Society and the character of 
the Journal known to all their friends and acquaintances. If 
25,000 members will make this small obligation 





, 73 
of one of them who controlled a 





each of the presenti 


; 


nis contribution to the success of the Soctety, thal success 1s abun- 


LL al, Leuriff 
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Tristan da Cunha 


By Eruet Kirk Grayson 


HEN a Canadian Pacific cruise 
ship sailed out of New York 
harbour on a day in January, 


1929, the mention of “Tristan da 
Cunha” was doubtless of small signifi 
ance to many of her passengers. We 


had heard of Tristan, vaguely, as “‘the 
loneliest island in the world.”” And now, 
more graphically, we were hearing it 
termed “the most far-flung fragment of 
the British Empire.” Our pulses in- 
evitably quickened, as if to 
martial music. A unique ex- 
perience was awaiting us. 
We hastened to add apprec- 
iably to our historical and 
geographical knowledge of 
the remote settlement, and 
lived in eager anticipation of 
our visit. 

Tristan da Cunha, situat- 





ed in the South Atlantic 
Ocean, named for the Port- 
uguese navigator who dis- 
covered it in 1506, is the 





Napoleon Bonaparte was sent as a 
prisoner to St. Helena, and a detachment 
of artillery was stationed upon Tristan 
as one means of preventing his escape. 
Eventually, Corporal William Glass and 
two companions elected to remain there 
rather than to elsewhere. Their 
wives were with them, and their numbers 
were shortly augmented by some ship- 
wrecked sailors. These sailors requested 
the captain of a sailing-vessel to bring 
them wives from Capetown. 
The captain responded by 
bringing nine negro women, 
and the latter were at once 
married to the white sail- 
ors. To-day, on Tristan da 
Cunha, the descendants of 
the original settlers number 
They are of mixed 
English, Scotch, Irish, Ital- 
ian, American and Negro 
blood. The prevailing fam- 
ily names are Rogers, Glass, 
Green, Hagan, Swain, and 


LO 


155. 





only inhabited island in a 
group of three; the other two 
are called Nightingale and 


. a Smoke,”” was b 
Inaccessible The nearest atchewan. She 

. - : of the University 

neighbour of the group is and also holds < 


St. Helena, merely a matter 


of 1,320 miles to the north. literature in 


ETHEL KIRK GRAYSON 


who is the auth 





Arts degree. F 
she was professor 


Laverello. There are also 
two resident missionaries of 
low the Anglican Church. 
American whaling-ships 
of were accustomed to call at 
ren yours Tristan until about the year 
1850. Afterwards, the in- 


yne t the 


About the year 1790, an Am- oe Seen habitants looked forward to 
erican captain by the name travelled exten hae the annual visit of a war- 
of Patten, and some mem- Moose Jaw, Saskatchewa ship with mail and supplies. 
bers of his crew, spent a These visits have been dis- 
number of months on Tristan, collect- continued, however, since 1900. Rarely, 
ing seal skins. In 1811, an English- indeed, does any vessel now touch at an 
man, Captain Heywood, discovered _ island lying so far out of the beaten track. 


three Americans who had again select- 
ed the island as their place of abode, 
and again for the purpose of collecting 
skins. One of these men, Jonathan 
Lambert, finally declared himself prop- 
the island, and undertook the 
and _ coffee. 


rietor ot 
cultivation of sugar-cane 
Later, he abandoned his scheme, and 
troops of the “Falmouth,” in August, 
1816, took formal! possession of Tristan 
da Cunha in the name of His Britannic 


Majesty. 


707 


A notable exception to this general rule 
was afforded by the visit of a cruise-ship 
in 1928, “‘The Empress of France,”’ 
laden with provisions, and by the visit 
the following year of the “Duchess of 
Atholl.”’ 

Thus, one dreary dawn, watching from 
the deck with a number of my fellow- 
passengers, I saw the great, forbidding 
rock that is Tristan da Cunha lift its- 
self 8,000 feet out of the leaden ocean. 
The island is really an extinct vol- 
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canic cone, the crater of which is filled 
with fresh water. Whata tremulous feel- 
ing of jov must have circulated that 
morning among its tsolated people! One 
could imagine that an ecstatic shout 
had been raised, “A ship! A ship!” 
Such a shout would rival in fervour the 
long-drawn-out cry of Enoch Arden, “‘A 
sail! A sail!” Three or four boats 
pushed rapidly from the land while we 
stood watching, bearing the entire male 
population. They told us, later, they 


good ship, “Duchess of Atholl,” bore 
30 tons of necessities and luxuries. 
Amongst the items listed were wall- 
paper, tinned fruit, and sewing machines; 
flour, sugar, candles, books, paints, 
hardware, toys, hats, and musical in- 
struments; a wireless receiving set, 
including batteries, a loud speaker, jars 
and salamoniac; brooms, clocks and 
biscuits;drugs, candy, tea and chocolate; 
rat-traps, trousseaux, and a harmonium 
from Queen Mary. 




















7) istanites coming to greet the “Duchess ofr 


instinctively knew we were approaching 
We were obliged to anchor, of course, 
as Tristan boasts no harbour. On and 
on came the boats, rowed by strong and 


willing hands The two missionaries 
were greeted by our commander. The 
sun flashed through the gray mirk of 


cloud, and the difficult task of unloading 
supplies into the boats of the islanders 
was almost immediately undertaken. 
No high-built galleon, carrying gold 
and silver and sandal-wood, could have 
bestowed upon the men and women of 
Tristan treasure half so valuable. Our 


Atholl’. 


Rat-traps, unfortunately, must be 
regarded as a supreme need of the 
islanders. Tristan abounds in specimens 
of the horrid rodent, measuring from 
nine to 12 inches, and war is made on 
them at regular intervals, by organized 
campaigns. We noted, with amusement, 
that though the traps were insistently 
demanded, the members of the little 
colony politely but firmly begged to be 
excused from further donations of Bibles 
and Epsom salts. They had alread, 
obtained almost a superfuity of both 
commodities. 
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[The actual settlement, known as_ of 53, but, as I have already indicated, 
‘New Edinburgh,’ huddles under the _ it has practically trebled itself since that 


sheer mountain-side, occupying a narrow 


plateau 100 feet above the sea. The 
area of the island is 2! square 
miles [There is a certain amount of 


natural vegetation upon the mountain, 
until the bald rock and snow- 
and fern. 


The dis- 


consisting, 
line is reached, of grass, scrub, 


\ 


<i> 


wild 
havoc 


cranberries grow 
rats have created when- 
ever attempts have been made to grow 
but produced 


lew 
trous 


rn, potatoes are in 


time. 

Amongst the passengers the 
“Duchess of Atholl’ was a clergyman 
of the Church of England, the Rev. Mr. 


on 


Partridge, sailing to Tristan for the 
purpose of relieving the Rev. R. A. C 
Pooley ol Liverpool who for seve! il 


the island’s missionary 
issisted by Mr. Philip Lindsay, 
a theological student Mr. Pooley 
straightway became a of t! 


vears had been 


teat her, 


Passenger iec 





» 
I 
‘ee, 


= 
Va 


ae 

















Tristanites and missiona) 


sparse quantities. Fish is a staple form 
ft food, though food of anv sort. 
occasion is exceeding, arce It 
all times. Wood is obtained 
from the Island of Inaccessible, 20 miles 


on 
s¢ 


Is 


rationed at 


distant, or by climbing 3,000 feet up 
the mountain, and the islanders raise 
sheep, thus providing themselves with 


and wool 

\ serious catastrophe befell the Tris 
tanites in the year 1885, when all their 
men, with the exception of two, were 
drowned while on 


mutton 


a fishing expedition 
Che population dec lined to the number 





es coming to the ship. 


cruise-ship, accompanying us to Cape- 
town. Mr. Lindsay remained at Tristan 
to assist Mr. Partridge. 

Mr. Pooley and his young confrere, 
feeling the lack of any form of govern- 
ment upon the island, had wisely organ- 


ized the heads of families into a rudi- 
mentary “House of Parliament.”’ They 
hoped, in this manner, to instil an 


idditional sense of responsibility, and to 
settle matters of general interest to the 
community. 

The church of St. Marv the Virgin 
rears its simple white cross under the 
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Associated Screen News, Photograph. 
A Tristanite family. 


austere mountain. It was completed, barter prevails, as there is no money. 
after extreme difficulty, in the vear 1923. The punishment meted out for the 
It is of creditable size, having seating ordinary offence consists of a decrease 
capacity for a hundred people. in rations. 

Life on Tristan da Cunha is, in every Some hours after the donations had 


sense, a community life. The system of been unloaded, a goodly number of the 




















Associated Screen News, Photograph. 


A view of some of the residences of Tristan da Cunha and of the land from which 
the inhabitants must try to wrest a living. 
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Associated Screen News, Photograph. 


Women and children photographed with the supplies. 


Tristanites boarded our ship, and the 
deeply-interested passengers had an 
opportunity to converse with them. 
The ship’s doctor had previously visited 
the island, and had found the people, 
for the most part, in excellent health. 
Their teeth, we were told, were extra- 
ordinarily white and sound. The women 


invariably betray coloured blood; a few 
of the men offer no trace of it whatever, 
though the average complexion is swar- 
thy. One ventures to believe that it is at 
least 25 years since a married missionary 
lived upon the island, as the women, 
probably emulating his wife, are still 
dressing after the style of that period. 














- 





iter? coh 


~ 





Associated Screen News, Photograph. 
Tristanites watching the landing of supplies from the ship that comes to them 
only once in many years. 
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Tristan 
They wear very long, full skirts, a shaw! 
about the shoulders, and a_ handker 
chief tied over the head. The hair. with 
i fine disregard of the ‘‘swirl” or the 
wind-blown,”’ is arranged in an enor- 


mous pompadour 
While a substantial lunch was being 


prepared tor the islanders, the business 

















T) istan. 


Landing supplies for 


da 


Cunha. 


ot establishing a degree of acquaintance 
ship with them went briskly forward 
Che passengers offered gifts of a personal 
nature, and the Tristanites. true to an 
ingrained taste for barter, shvlyv en 
treated the acceptance, in exchange, of 
a mollyhawk's egg, or the skin of an 
animal, or a rough bit of knitting. There 
was something indescribably pathetic in 


their appearance Their vocabularies 
were limited, their eves eager and wist 
ful. More or less inarticulate, as men 
and women who continually wage wat 
upon the elements are doubtless con 


strained to be, thev vet seemed peculiarl 
susceptible to kindness. It was an easy 


matter, later, for the flippant or the 
impatient to comment unfavourably 
upon their intelligence, ‘because they 


seemed so stupid when I tried to ques 
tion them.” We would fain have 
reminded such commentators that sub 
iecting a man to a running fire of inter 
| regarded 


rogation has never been as 
the most satisfactory test of his elo 
quence. 

One must admit, however, that the 


inhabitants of the forlorn island stirred 
generous and tolerant feeling within the 


majority of our passengers. “‘Come and 


get your lunch now, my man,” said a 
steward whose amicability outweighed 
his assumption of loftiness “If vou 


don't hurrv I'm afraid the hors-d’oeuvres 
will be quite cold.” 











PRISTAN 


The question was frequently raised, 
and heatedly debated, to whether 
these people should not be required to 
desert the island. A few vears ago certain 
overtures were made to them by the 
government of the South African Union, 
concerning the feasability of their taking 


as 


up a tract of land in Africa. “We will 
never leave Tristan,’ they returned 
staunchly ‘It is our home.” Where 
indeed, would such a_ heterogeneous 


group of individuals fit in happily ? How 
could thev adjust themselves the 
perplexing conditions of our modern life ? 
Che children, at least, should be taken 
elsewhere,” once exclaims. But 
how are children to be separated from 
their parents? The problem, whethe: 
viewed trom the personal or economi 
standpoint, surely intricate for 
hasty disposal 

One unpleasant fact, staring us in the 
face, is that the life of such a community 
Tristan naturally involved a 
number of between 
related to one another. \We were assured, 
reliable authority, that the 
important restrictions pertaining to con- 
sanguinity had not been We 
well aware, however, of the degener 
if inter 
to. 
Irom 
nor 


to 


one at 


Too 


Is 


has 


as 
marriages persons 


on most 
violated 
are 
acy which must one day result 
marriage is persistently adhered 
And any infusion of newer blood 
the outside world neither likely, 
desirable 


Is 


is 
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A moman of hone 


A rather touching incident was told 


us of a youth who had implored the 
he ‘“‘Empress ot 
France,” veal to take him 
away from the He stipulated 
that he would willingly sleep on the coal, 
if he were only permitted to sail on the 
The commander, of was 
not empowered to remove any resident 


commanding officer of the 
the before, 


island 


ship course, 























The Church of St. Mary the 


Virgin, Tristan da Cunha. 
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otthand manner 
and was therefore unable to 
In the heart 


of the island in the 
suggested, 
comply with the request. 
of at one lad the yearning for 
adventure had soared like flame. The 
episode provokes commiseration 

One must pay tribute, moreover, to 
that high courage, and sense of obliga 


least 


one's 
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and this aversion extends to the care of 
their houses. The houses, incidentally, 
are formed of rough-hewn stones clumsily 
fitted together, and surmounted by 
thatched roofs. As only 20 per cent. of 


[ristan’s men and women can read o1 


write, one may imagine them employed, 
during the greater part of their time, 
with fishing, knit- 
ting, the care of the 





fellows, which have 
prompted men like 
the three I have 
mentioned to un- 
dertake the arduous 
task of missionary 
enterprise upon 
Tristan da Cunha 
Earnest, cultured, 
and spiritually- 
minded, they have 
thrown themselves 


tion toward 











sheep and the pota- 
to-patches, the col 
lecting of quantities 
of birds’ eggs from 
the adjacent islands 


especiallly those of 
the penguin, and 
the preparation of 
oil trom the sea- 
elephant, to burn in 
their lamps. All 
the children are now 





unreservedly into 

their chosen work, being taught to read 
sharing, with the and write 
islanders, hardship The “Duchess of 
and poverty of the Atholl” resumed her 
most extreme kind. way toward the far 
Neither a_ tropical continent of Africa. 
climate. nor the The Rev. Mr. Partridge and his The loneliest  is- 
beauty of tropical a land in the world,” 
verdure, has _ been which we had seen 
given them to alleviate the daily struggle. rise ghostly from the ocean in the 
The forbidding mountain, and the ravag- early morning, at last receded into 
ing ocean, comprise their literal home.  slate-coloured mist. Tragically apart, 
The islanders, despite their docility, and _ the strange little community of the South 
their not unattractive characteristics, are Atlantic was left to pursue the drab 
in numerous respects a difficult people to tenor of its primitive a under 


train and teach 
They are, for instance, somewhat 
averse habits of personal cleanliness; 


ar * 


BIG 
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the sheltering folds of the Union Jack. 
The promise of a unique privilege had 
been fulfilled. 
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La \ lle de Ouebec sous /e regime franca 
x 
? - > 
par / l¢é rre-Georges Roy ? “als 
Ouebec: Kin g Printer 1930 


The scholarly industry of Pierre 
Georges Roy simply fills one with amaze- 
ment. Year after year huge volumes 
pour out, prepared by him for the 
Public Archives of the Province of Que- 
bec, and each involving long and tedious 
he present work, running to 
early 1,100 pages, is in effect an en- 
cyclopaedia of the history of the ancient 
capital. Sir Wilfrid Laurier once wrote, 
‘J'ai toujours pensé et plus que jamais 
Quebec devrait étre, pour 
anadiens d'origine francaise, ce que 
l’Arabe, la ville par 
excellence, la ville sacrée entre toutes” 
and in a prefatory note to the first vol- 
ume Mr. Taschereau gracefully includes 
English-speaking Canadians amongst 
those who cannot fail to be intensely 
interested in this history of Quebec. The 
text is enriched with 260 portraits, fac- 
contemporary manuscripts, 


resea§&t h. 


pense 
les ( 
la Mecque est pour 


que 


similes of 


plans, scenes in old peur , etc. A 

table of contents and an elaborate index 

complete the work 

Filitbuste rs and Bu Tweers By A lréd 
Sternbeck. London: Methuen and 
Company 1930. 12s. 6d. 


[his book, translated from the Ger- 
man, tells very entertainingly the history 
of freebooting on the high seas, its rom- 
ance and also its very 
limes change and men change, at leas 
superficially. The filibuster of one gen- 
eration becomes the buccaneer of another 
and the pirate of a third. There is a 
world of difference between such daring 
and adventurous and patriotic sea cap- 
tains as Drake and Hawkins and the 
bloodthirsty pirates Blackbeard, Rob- 
erts and Kidd, but they all find a place 
in Mr. Sternbeck’s narrative, which is 
also illustrated with a number of curious 
old contemporary prints 


sordid realities 


| 
rt | 
oe 
‘ 
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Lhe Ro ai Va B Creoftt re Par 
loronto T he Vacmillan Con pany of 
Canada. 1930. $2.25 
Dedicated to Jellicoe and with a 
portrait of Nelson as frontispiece, this 
book tells the story of the British Navy 
from its earliest beginnings to the Battle 
of Jutland. As the author says in his 
Introduction, ‘‘every civilized person is 
bound to hope with all his heart for 
world peace’, but that does not mean 


that any 
completely 
defence, 
ain afiord 
fact that 


country 1s yet 
scrapping its 


and least of all « 


justified in 
means of self 
an Great Brit 

O scrap its navy, for it is a 
is sometimes overlooked that 
‘(reat Britain, alone of all the Great 
Powers, can be starved into 
and abject surrender by defeat at sea 
without a being 


complete 


man landed on our 
shores, and no army, no air force, how 
ever powertul, could save us.”’ In addi 
tion to a brief account of the earlier 


history of the Navy, and of the develop 
ment of the Modern Navy, there are 
chapters on Naval Warfare, Naval 
\Veapo ns, Types of Modern Ships and 
their functions, some Principles of Battle- 


fleet Tactics, and the work of the Navy 
in the Great \W 
{ Bib ogra pi ” Canada Play [ Geog 
rabhy to the Ind of thre Vear 1970 
C on pilec r\ J A /} Toronto 
University of Toronto Pre 1928-30 
A Bibliography of Canadian Plant Geog- 
rapny, 19? ]- 19275 Com piled J 
Adams loronto lon ersiry of 
loronto Pre [93¢ 
Mr. Adams, of the Central Experi- 
mental Farm, Ottawa. has done a very 
useful piece of work in the preparation 


of these lists of publications dealing with 
the distribution of Canadian plants. In 


addition to the Dominion, the bibliog- 
raphy covers Labrador, Newfoundland, 
St. Pierre and Miquelon, Alaska and 


North America 


Arctic 


(sreen| 


Islands of 
and 


the 
except 
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The St. Lawrence Waterway Project. By 
George Washington Stephens. Mont- 
real: Louts Carrier and Company. 
1929. $6. 

The St. Lawrence Navigation and Power 
Project. By Harold G. Moulton, 
Charles S. \Mlorgan and Adah L. Lee. 
Washington: The Brookings Institu- 
tion. 1929. $4. 

The scheme for transforming the 
St. Lawrence into an international high- 
way for water-borne commerce has been 
under investigation for several vears, 
first by the International Joint Commis- 
sion, and later by various engineering 
and other bodies appointed by the 
governments of Canada and the United 
States. They have all reported favour- 
ably upon the engineering project; any 
differences of opinion relating rather to 
its feasibility from an economic point of 
view. In these two books the details 
of the project are set forth in detail, with 
the aid of maps, illustrations and dia- 
grams. The author of the former is a 
well-known and _ well-informed Cana- 
dian, formerly President of the Saar 
Valley Commission, and also of the 
Montreal Harbour Commission. The 
first-named author of the second book is 
Director of the Institute of Economics 
of the Brookings Institution, and his 
associates are equally competent men. 
The facts presented are substantially the 
same in each case. It is in the inter- 
pretation of these facts that the two 
books differ, Mr. Stephens reaching the 
conclusion that the plan as a whole 
and it must be remembered that this 
involves development of power as well as 
navigation—is economically feasible, and 
lr. Moulton and his associates that it is 
economically unsound. Both books are 
well worth reading by anyone who is 
interested in this very important under- 
taking. 

In Quest of the Sun. By Alain Gerbault. 
Toronto: Doubleday, Doran and 
Gundy. 1930. $2.50. 

\What an alluring prospect—to spend 
five years sailing in a small but seaworthy 
craft always toward the setting sun! 
Alain Gerbault took his departure from 
New York and made his first stop at 
Bermuda. From there he sailed down 
alone in the ‘‘Firecrest’’—through the 
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West Indies, and the Panama Canal, 
into the Pacific, thence out into that vast 
sea the names of whose island groups, 
Galapagos, Mangareva, Marquesas, 
Tahiti, conjure pictures of romanti 
places and peoples and of such adven- 
turous wanderers as Cook and Steven- 
son, Bougainville, La Perouse, Herman 
Melville and Jack London. On and on he 
sailed, amongst coral islands and _ tropic 
seas, through Torres Straits into the 
Arafura Sea to Cocos Islands, Rodriguez 
Island, and down south to Madagascar, 
then to Durban and Cape Town, and up 
the west coast of Africa to St. Helena, 
Ascension Island, St. Vincent, the Azores, 
and the coast of France. Gerbault en- 
tered the harbour of Havre in September, 
1929, having sailed from New York in 
August, 1924, and covered 40,000 sea 
miles in the ‘Firecrest’’. 
x * + 
Cambridge Ilistory of the British Empire: 
Canada and Newfoundland. General 
Editors, J. Holland Rose, A. P. 
Newton and FE. A. Benians. Canadian 
Editor, W. P. M. Kennedy. Cam- 
bridge: University Press. 1930. 

To this substantial volume in the 
Cambridge History of the British Em- 
pire, many competent Canadian writers 
have contributed, and it is safe to say 
that in no single volume will be found 
such an authoritative and readable 
survey of Canadian history. The 
chapters that are of particular interest, 
from the point of view of Geography and 
Historical Geography, are ‘‘Geograph- 
ical and Ethnical Background”, by Dr 
A. P. Coleman and Diamond Jenness; 
‘Founding of Acadia and Canada” by 
by Gustave Lanctot; ‘‘Newfoundland”’ 
by A. P. Newton; and the “Opening of 
the West", by Lawrence J. Burpee. 
Here we have adequately treated the 
nature of the country and its original 
inhabitants; the achievements of the 
great discoverers of New France, Cartier, 
Champlain, Roberval, Poutrincourt, and 
their successors; the story of the early 
West, exploration, the fur trade, and 
the beginnings of settlement; and the 
discovery and colonization of Newfound- 
land. These are of course but parts of a 
whole which embraces the _ political, 
social and economic history of Canada 
and Newfoundland. 
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ARCHIBALD LAMPMAN, of I ted Loyalist stax u born in the 

village of rpeth, Ontario, November 17th, 1861. Pis life was wh 

would usually be « sidered uneventful He went throug Trinity 

College School, and g his degree from Trinity Co'lege, Toront in 

1882 Like Charles Lamb, he spent his working hours in the dull 

routine f clerical position, having been appointed in 1883 to a 

clerkship in the Post Office Department at Ottawa But fortunately 

is his friend and biographer, Duncan Campbell! Scott, has said, he 

recognized that the life had its compensations, in periods of leisure 

secure nd seret which he might devote to his one great passion, 

poetry His first poem appeared ir The Week,” then edited by 
Chartes G. D. Roberts, in 1884. Four vears later he brought out his 

first book of verse Among the Millet This was followed five years 

ater by “Lyrics of Eartl Lampman was never so happy as when 

e might wander chr h the fields and woods and uplands of the 

Ottawa distrix 1 whenever possible on canoe trips among the lakes 

nd rive the north « ntry Everywhere he found inspiration tor 

those exquis verses that have made his name memorabie in Canadian 

terary histor: He was never very strong, and a somewhat strenuous 

trip to Lake Temagami strained his heart His strength gradually 

leclined, nd he die« n February 10th, 1899 Perfect sincerity,” 

says Dr. Scott, ‘““was the of his character He was true ti 

his ideals, in his work an life Curiously enough, for the 

mmediate purpose, his first published poem was The Coming f 

Winter nd the last he wrote “Winter Uplands 

-} i. - r 
The March of Winter Winter Uplands 
They that have gone by forest paths shall The frest that stings like tire upen im) 
hear cheek. 
The outcry of worn reeds and leaves long ho | ly | } 
. > Lhe loneliness of this forsaker ground, 


shed, 
The rise and sound of waters 


Out re wide northwest, wind-stripped 


( hwerhead, 


al 


ot ; 


The long white drift upon whose powdered 


~~) r ; ; , 
and clear, i Stitt in the great silence as one bound, 
ihe 1” oroata sv pdoncocull hattle Ir ; » s . : . 
IR SOME reaiarniv dense Wilh 0atile gear The rt bhled ; { sane « — . 
. - . 5 ** j ri pp lé § ) ‘ ) , apne 
” 7 pas Anacapa . S fre rippied sneel ¢ How WHrere (RE WH 
All da he covumned ouds conie 7 
HET 
marching on ry , ) ’ 
y 7 ros fhe of ] lg] f , 9777 anen 
Long hastenine lines in sombre unison. A ( s ‘ 0 pt I Cla S OF WIUMES ANeEAGd, 
} } 7 - , oF re - want nen »# Llesa 
Vanguard, and centre, and still deepenin: The far-off city towered and roofed in blue 
red? A tender line upon the western red, 
“— ; ; i 
, , ; , - "| > , ‘2p " . 
Wiile from the waste evond the bdarren The stars that singel) then ain flocks 
ate ‘ ‘ ‘ x! ‘ i ‘ ‘ 
ver Le 
; : ; appear 
Des 3 fhe omact « . en. ’ f send Vi ors 
/ rive i] GreQ GING Wi 00 ana 
>? tof { l- » th ral | ’ 
thong set free Like jets o suiver from tne violet dome, 
. y , } ; ; . : . j ‘asl Tan ho ’ / 1? 
1 x21 huthets and wtelds hie) its whistling Na wondertiui. SO man and so near, 
: l } l; l 
scourge And then the golden moon to light me 
: aD , 
Around fhe roots. or in ten destuons Cee, home 
Over the tar-off woods with trams and : : F ~ , ; 
aaa ; The Crunching snowshoes and the stingin: 
SH? ¢eé : 
. . ' i 
Iluge and deep-tongued, goes roaring air, 
} 7 . ; 
like fhe sea d 1 nd stience, frost and beaut eTeTVUNEeTE 


Cte Poems of Archibald Lampman.” 1900 


From 


ARCHIBALD LAMPMAN. 
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rf Notes and News 


PACIFIC SCIENCE ASSOCIATION 


Having previously met in the Hawaiian 
Islands, Australia, Japan and Java, the 
Pacific Science Association will meet 
for the first time on the eastern side of 
the Pacific ocean in Vancouver in 1932. 

The main objects of the Association, 
which include geographical ones, are 

a) To initiate and promote co-opera- 
tion in the study of scientific problems 
relating to the Pacific region, more par- 
ticularly those affecting the prosperity 
ind well-being of Pacific peoples. 

b To strengthen the bonds of 
peace among Pacific peoples by promot- 
ing a feeling of brotherhood among the 
scientists of all the Pacific countries. 

[The Nationa! Research Council! of 
Canada has been charged with the duty 
of organizing and directing all arrange- 
ments for the congress. 


PuysicAL Map oF CANADA 

A noteworthy map of the Dominion 
is the “Physical Map of Canada” on 
a scale of 60 miles to one inch, which 
has been issued by the Department of 
the Interior. This is the first wall map 
to be published in Canada to show in 
different colouring the configuration of 
the country 

Elevations exceeding 8,000 feet are 
shown in dark brown and the colour 
scheme descends through lighter shades 
of brown, vellow and green, to deep 
blue, which indicates water depths 
greater than 100 fathoms. The superior 
itv of such a map to an uncontoured 
one for teaching purposes in school is 
apparent 


Dr. BowMAN’s LECTURE. 

“Trails and Settlements of the Eastern 
Andes” was the subject of an illustrated 
lecture given under the auspices of The 
Canadian Geographical Society at 
Ottawa on November 5th, by Dr. Isaiah 
Bowman. This is a third of a series of 
lectures given by the Society. The first 


was by Sir Francis Younghusband, a 
report of which appeared in the May 
issue of the Canadian (Geographical 
Journal, and the second, by Sir Herbert 
Wilkins, was given a few weeks ago. Dr: 
Bowman is a former Canadian and one 
of the outstanding geographers of the 
United States, being now the Director 
of the American Geographical Society 


STANDARD Map OF THE WoRLD 

Since the desirability of a standard 
form of map of the world first came into 
prominence at the International Geog 
raphical Congress held at Berne, Switzer 
land, in 1891, the project has become a 
reality and the “Carte du Monde au 
Millionieme” which, when complete, will 
comprise some 2,100 sheets, is being 
prepared by over 50 different govern- 
ments and by several private societies. 
By the end of 1912 only seven sheets 
had been produced. Of the hundred and 
more sheets which have been published 
to date Canada has issued two, one 
entitled “Regina” and the other ‘*Mon- 
treal’’. As the titles indicate, these 
map-sheets cover the regions surround- 
ing the cities of the names. The areas 
were selected for mapping because their 
topography was best known. Each sheet 
measures about 17 inches square, and 
covers an area of approximately 75,000 
square miles. As indicated, the scale is in 
the ratio of one to a million, or about 16 
miles to one inch. The maps of Canada 
have been prepared by the Department 
of the Interior, Ottawa. 


INTERPROVINCIAL BOUNDAR‘ 

Though Ontario and Quebec have 
existed as separate provinces since 1791, 
the interprovincial boundary line 
through the islands of Lake St. Francis 
and the St. Lawrence River has vet to 
be determined by a competent author- 
itv. There is good hunting and fishing 
amongst the islands and sportsmen who 
visit them have been perplexed as to 
the game laws of which province they 
were subject. 
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Player’s Navy Cut Cigarettes 
in gift and Holiday wrappings — 
offer a delightful means of expressing 
the Season’s Greetings and Good-will. 
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YOU CAN PREVENT FOREST FIRES 


(| FOREST 


DESTRUCTE ON 


Z/ 















ilies forest 
industries add five hundred 
million dollars annually to 
the national wealth. Their 
very existence is threatened 
by forest fires, which directly 
or indirectly affect every 
citizen through their menace 
to the national prosperity. 










Every Canadian should be 
careful with fire while in 
the woods. 

MA 7 Lig. 

td s 
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"FO RESTS 


Millions depend on them/ 


FOREST SERVICE oh a a ee a ee od ee ee 
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THOROUGHLY modern 

hotel, reflecting quiet 
elegance and catering to those 
who appreciate the niceties of 
appointments, service and 
cuisine. Near to everything 
and everybody. Buses to 
golf courses leave close at 
hand. 


Rooms $2.50 Upward 


Charles Duffy, Jr.,; 
Manager 


Hotei Management will arrange 
your Golf 


WA LTON 
Philadelphia 























DOMINION INKS 


for PRINTING and 


LITHOGRAPHING 








Dominion Printing Ink & Color Company 


LIMITED 
TORONTO MONTREAL 
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‘DOUBLE PLEASURE: -- 
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ASK FOR 
and 

SEE YOU GET 

MACDONALD’S 
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“BLENDS” GIVE.-- 


More for your quarter than 
any other make of blended 
cigarettcs. 


“BLENDS” PAY.--- 
Dividends in ~ _ 
cigarette in each package; 
in satisfying smoke - plea- A1 for ofa 
sure; in premiums or CASH 
if you redeem the panel 


fronts. 
“THEY'RE HONEYED”---to BLE w DS 


make them easy smoking. 


Buy a packet of 21 for 25c. 
and see how smooth and “Theyre honeyed 


mild they are. 














SMOOTH - - EASY SMOKING - - NOTHING TO CAUSE IRRITATION 




















TO THE 


acific 


of COGS | 
California/ 


















Catch up with summer again. 
Go to the coast where sunshine 





chases winter chill and rustling 





leaves make music. Motoring, 






golf, boating, the sights and 









pleasures of Vancouver and Vic- 
toria connected now by Cana- 
dian National’s new Tri-City 
Steamship service. Or go south 









TRI-CITY to the loveliness of sunny Cali- 
me fornia. 
Steamship Service 
Vancouver Ask any Canadian National Agent. 
Victoria 
Seattle 


CANADIAN RATIONAL 
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VICTORIA BC. 


SPECIAL WINTER RATES 
In Effect October 15 to April 30 


AMERICAN PLAN 
Room and Bath with meals, including recreational 
privileges per month, $225 single; $187.50 per person 
for double room. Weekly—$56 single; $45.50 per 
person for double room (minimum stay of two weeks). 


EUROPEAN PLAN 
Room with bath, single—$4.50 per day and up 
Room with bath, doudle—$7.00 per day and up 


Special rates for extended visits upon application. 

















TEMPERED BY THE JAPAN CURREN 


CANADAY 
EVERGREEN 
PLAYGROUND 


Come to Canada's Evergreen Playground 
this winter—live in the sunshine and fresh 
air—be joyously alive amid its scenic 
beauties and health-giving, forest clad 
mountains. 

For in this Evergreen Playground, the call 
of the outdoors is never stilled by ice 
and snow—golfers play the whole year 
through—toses may often be gathered at 
Christmas. 

For full information consult 
your Local Agent. 





TRAVELO CANADIAN 


PACIFIC 











